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LOUIS XVI. BONNET. 
See illustration on first page. 


i &~ graceful bonnet is a Parisian shape in 
vogue for fall and winter. It is composed 
of uncut velvet of clear argent, or silver gray 
shade, with trimmings of caroubier red. The 
front of the bonnet is bound with caroubier vel- 
vet, and a bandeau inside is of gray silk, on 
which are three velvet pipings. A torsade of 
caroubier satin ribbon which is silver gray on the 
wrong side passes around the crown, is crossed low 
down behind, and tied as strings under the chin. 
A panache of feathers on the crown is composed 
of ostrich tips, some of which are caroubier and 
some silver gray. This stylish model is so sim- 
ple that ladies who make and trim their own bon- 
nets can copy it easily. 
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0 Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Postilion 
Basque with Pleated Vest,and Combination Skirt 
with Panier Pouf, illustrated on page 724 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents. Catalogues of our Cut Paper 
Patterns sent free on application ; Illustrated 
Catalogues on receipt of Ten Cents. 





1 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large assortment of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Autumn and 
Winter House, Street, and Visiting Dresses ; Man- 
tles, Sacques, Fichus, Crochet Fackets, Breakfast 
Sacques, Aprons, New Hoop Skirts, etc. ; Girls’ 
Suits, Embroidered Chairs, Newspaper Racks, 
Lamp Mats, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 2 contains a spirited 
double-page engraving of a Shipwreck, a further 
installment of “A DARK INHERITANCE,” and 
other attractive features, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 9. 





CARPE DIEM. 


E wonder if it often strikes people, 
when the school anniversaries and 
exhibitions close in the early summer, what 
a flock of ready-made young women are 
turned out upon the world then, these ac- 
complished in all sorts of pretty uselessness, 
those perhaps in more substantial matters, 
but all of them tolerably ignorant of the real 
issues of life, and yet prepared to plunge 
into some of its worst perplexities without 
an idea that there is any thing but pleasure 
ahead. 

Every one of these girls expects to marry 
and make a home of her own; many of them 
do marry. Ofcourse but few can marry ex- 
ceptionally well, as far as check-books are 
concerned; and thus most of them have 
literally to make their homes, to decorate 
the parlors, to care for the bedrooms, to 
oversee the store-room and kitchen, and if 
to do no hard labor in the latter, to know 
how to do it in order to insure its being 
done fitly; probably, on the whole, to do 
much light work for some years, and more 
especially than any other that which comes 
in the shape of making such desserts as are 
required, and of doing the finer cooking. 

When all is said, man still remains, as 
naturalists, not critics, say, an animal ; and, 
as Miss BREMER shows us, when Franzeska 
stops Lars Anders’ mouth with the sugar- 
cake hot from her oven, one of the quickest 
ways to conquer the animal or to keep him 
contented is through the avenue of the 
stomach ; and the sweetest lass that ever was 
wooed will inevitably find after she is won 
that if the table is not properly cared for, 
she falls from grace. And there is reason 
for it. Men in the world, moving about, 
doing active business, taking long walks, 
talking much, planning, bargaining, study- 
ing, thinking, teaching, use an immense 
amount of vitality, whose ravages have con- 
stantly to be repaired by a usually vigorous 
appetite; and it is as much the duty of the 
head of the house to afford the means of re- 





pairing those ravages as it would be to pre- 
pare and administer medicines in sickness. 

Thus many a young wife finds her trou- 
bles beginning with her ignorance as to the 
proper preparation of the articles to which 
her husband has been accustomed in the 
house of his mother, who, doubtless, had her 
own troubles and trials of the sort in early 
life, but who, after her thirty or forty years, 
has brought things to a comfortable pass. 

If now the mother of each of these young 
women remembered that this trial was al- 
ways to follow shortly upon marriage and 
make her daughter a great deal of discom- 
fort, it seems to us that she would take 
measures to make the thing no trial at all, 
but a triumph, to make the daughter an all- 
sided person, and to add to every parlor ac- 
complishment one of the larder also; and in 
such view, if it could not be done earlier, to 
make sure that after the school graduation, 
trigonometry and rhetoric and the philoso- 
phy of history should be offset by the cook- 
ery-book, and the daughter taught to feel 
that there is no degradation in the matter, 
since while we live on the earth our bodies 
have as many rights and demand as much 
care as our mentality does. 

There is no time so good for this purpose, 
then, as the present. It is an old saying 
that no time is ever so good as just now; 
and this holds true particularly in relation 
to first lessons in cookery and the fall. 
Graduation was over many weeks ago; there 
has been a long vacation, with rest and re- 
freshment, and most probably a trip to farm, 
or mountain, or sea-shore, and at last a re- 
turn home to take up the duties of young- 
ladydom with the new season, just as all 
the fall fruits are coming in for preserving, 
the cucumbers and cabbages and peppers 
and mangoes are ready for the pickling, the 
tomatoes and walnuts and mushrooms for 
the catchup, as squashes and pumpkins and 
apples invite to “ pies,” as fowl gather about 
the dripping-pan; and we think no advice 
more apropos to the season can be given a 
mother than that she improve this shining 
hour by wrapping her daughter in a big 
apron and taking her into the kitchen with 
her, to accustom her to the routine of the 
year, and even if preserving and pickling 
and pastry-making be frivolous and flimsy 
branches of culinary art, yet to teach them 
in their proper season as the various ele- 
ments and articles come to hand. Other 
things can come in their turn; bread we 
have always with us, and the preparation 
of many vegetables, and, in fact, all general 
cooking; but the autumn is an excellent 
time to begin the drill, not only for its cool- 
ness, but because then the young girl can 
be made to feel a sort of artistic interest in 
the work, which is of the prettiest the kitch- 
en turns out; and each of the shining jars, 
for instance, with its amber peaches and 
pears and quinces, the “lucent syrops tinct 
with cinnamon,” each of the glasses with 
the shaking ruby of the grape jelly, gives 
her a certain pride as the author of its 
being, which pride is an excellent stimulant, 
and creates the desire for further endeavor 
and corresponding successes in new fields 
of the sort. The wise instructor often al- 
lows his ambitious little musician to learn 
one tune, although afterward, it may be, 
chaining him for years to scales and trills 
and the tuneless drill; and what that open- 
ing tune is to the young pupil in music, 
those shining jars and glasses are to the 
young cook, if, in memory of her school- 
‘ays, she pardons the comparison. The 
necessary requirement of arousing an in- 
terest in the work is thus at once fulfilled, 
and the rest may safely be left to common- 
sense and a little judicious guidance; for 
there are few who love drudgery for the 
mere sake of drudgery, and there are few 
who take further interest in the coarser 
branches of cookery than that of perform- 
ing an unavoidable duty; but when the 
spirit of the artist is first kindled, as it may 
be by these autumnal observances, the rest 
follows like the filling in of a background, 
and by-and-by becomes one consecutive 
whole, interesting in all its details. 





ON THE SIDE OF THE GUEST. 


HERE are many people who, at more 

. than one period in their lives, become 
guests in the houses of others, and who have 
but a poor conception of their duties as 
guests. The rule for their behavior is of 
the simplest, and is no other than that gold- 
en rule which should govern life not only 
when visiting, but every where else, of do- 
ing unto others as you would like to have 
them do to you; that is, of putting one’s 
self in the place of the host and hostess, and 
so conducting that they may receive the 
most pleasure and undergo the least trouble 
possible under the circumstances. Unless 
friends are very dear, and almost like near 
relatives, so that one does not care how much 
they see and know of the interior economies 
of the household, and the general conduct 








of affairs in their intimacy, there is always 
something more of trouble about entertain- 
ing than there is in maintaining the even 
tenor of the household, although with the 
trouble may come great pleasure; and there 
are many guests who make that trouble, by 
their complete ignorance of or indifference 
to its existence, infinitely greater than it 
otherwise would be. There are guests, for 
instance, who take es care to enumer- 
ate to their hostess the little indulgences 
which they allow themselves in their own 
homes, such as the hot foot-bath at night, 
the hot coffee in bed in the morning, and 
others of the kind, which it may be extreme- 
ly inconvenient for her to grant them, but 
which, after the enumeration, she recognizes 
that they must have lest they should not 
feel at home, it being, of course, the chief 
aim of her hospitality that they should feel 
at home, and use and regard her house as 
theirs. Knowing that desire of hers, that 
end of all hospitality, the righteous guest 
will wait and learn the usual routine of the 
household, instead of trying to impose her 
own routine upon another. Yet other guests 
are particular to state their choice of dishes 
early in the visit, apparently so that, as long 
as they are out for a good time, there may 
be no mistake made, and the time may be as 
good as possible ; and still another class, in- 
stead of assuming that they have entered a 
family and should comport themselves as 
its members do, act, on the contrary, as if, 
for the time being, they were the objects for 
which house and family and host and host- 
ess alone exist. It is true that in entertain- 
ment pursued as a fine art the host and 
hostess do so conduct their affairs and them- 
selves as if they did exist for the guest alone 
for the time being; but it is their place to 
make that felt, not the guest’s to demand it ; 
and when guests begin to demand amuse- 
ment, and show restiveness if it is not at 
once furnished, it is time they were driven 
to the station. 

We have seen guests who made no break- 
fast unless certain peculiar and luxurious 
dishes were set before them, mortifying and 
vexing the dispenser, no doubt. ‘The polite 
guest takes the goods the gods provide, and 
even if he can not enjoy the provision thor- 
oughly, does his best to seem todo so. The 
watchful eye of a proper hostess will soon 
detect the matter and remedy it, even with 
the guest’s most accomplished hypocrisy. 

Another duty of the guest too frequently 
disregarded is complete obedience to the 
hours of the house. To be late at table is 
to keep every one waiting, and spoil the 
meal; the family dislike to seat themselves 
till the guest appears, and they see with an- 
noyance the viands which they have taken 
pains to prepare putting on a different com- 
plexion—one that will surely shame them 
when the delinquent company does appear. 
But almost as bad a habit is that of appear- 
ing too early, making the family feel that 
they must change their habits and be equal- 
ly early, making the hostess feel your hun- 
ger and your hurry at a time when she can 
not hasten the operations that belong to 
fixed hours. Moreover, no hostess desires 
her guests to descend in the morning till 
summoned by bell or servant on the arrival 
of a previously specified time, and books 
and pictures are in the guest’s room on pur- 
pose to occupy spare minutes of the kind. 
Her house is, in that early season, being 
“set to rights,” servants are sweeping, dust- 
ing, wiping mirrors, windows, paint, putting 
things in place, doing that clock-work which 
is supposed to be under cover—under cover 
of the guest’s locked door, at any rate. The 
shibboleth, “ We breakfast at such an hour,” 
means, “We do not wish to see you down 
stairs till such an hour, when the house will 
be ready for you ;” and when it is found that 
a guest has been down for hours, going good- 
ness knows where, and marauding at will 
about the grounds, the first thought is con- 
nected with a sense of guilt as to the guest’s 
loneliness and neglect, and the next is, How 
did things look !—was there quiet or confu- 
sion, was the wrong side of the tapestry 
seen, and all the knots and loose threads 
and seeming disorder out of whichis wrought 
order? And in the best-regulated house- 
hold, since that morning hour is the hour 
for putting the house in shape, a feeling of 
vexation can but follow the infringement. 
Equally out of taste on the part of the guest 
is the habit of making the house a conven- 
ience, a mere base of operations from which 
to carry on affairs with others, and while re- 
ceiving the kindnesses of a family to reserve 
especial attentions and courtesies for others 
outside the house, unless the degree of inti- 
macy should warrant it, a very close degree 
being required. 

But, in fact, one might go on indefinitely 
with a list of duties belonging to the guest, 
and of errors he or she should not commit ; 
but in the end it will all resolve itself into 
the common-sense and fellow-feeling of the 
individual. If he has tact, he will go right, 
and if he has not, a pocket dictionary of 
duties would not keep him right. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own Corresronpent.] 
Why the lower Orders use coarse Language.—A 
gutent Watch.—A new Luggage Dopetaah A es 
‘or a Lamp Hole. 


Ww have had some very proper dissertations 


of late against bad lan As one who 
never uses it (unless my shirt collar button comes 
off, or I tread with stockinged feet on “the busi- 
ness end” of a tin tack), I have a right to speak 
with charity upon this subject. That our lower 
classes swear considerably is but too true. I see 
the penny fines raised in one public-house for 
swearing—they were given to the Princess Alice 
fund—reached fourteen shillings in one week ; 
but perhaps folks swore on purpose, in order to 
be liberal. I think the religious public are liable 
to take too serious a view of this offense, from a 
misunderstanding of its cause. When a man 
swears in good temper it is in many cases from 
mere paucity of words: many of us have a very 
limited vocabulary, and we mistake vehemence of 
language for strength of expression. The short 
for sanguinary is a coarse word, but it has now 
no bad meaning. (As a matter of fact it is, as a 
substantive, the short for “blood and ’ounds,” 
which is the corruption of “God’s wounds,” the 
religious oath of our Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, but 
its original meaning has disappeared.) Every 
body has heard how the 7imes turned O’Connell 
into ridicule by repeating his “ Base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs,” as “Base, b——y, and brutal 
Whigs.” He really meant what he said, but 
the leading journal pretended he was using foul 
language. The word is low only because it is 
used by low people, for it is quite meaningless. 

Many of my readers remember how the English 
divine abroad used to hurry his postilions by 
shrieking out, “Cumberland, Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Durham!” at the top of his 
voice from the carriage window. It had all the 
effect of an oath, and therefore, as I humbly think, 
was almost as bad. Now the use of the short for 
sanguinary, when not uttered in anger, is really 
less objectionable, though not so pretty. (I am 
not defending any such vulgar utterance, of course, 
but merely putting in a word of common-sense.) 
A respectable lawyer told me the other day that 
he overtook a bird-catcher in the country who 
was walking with a friend from the railway sta- 
tion. He heard the friend say, “ Have you got 
any birds?” and this was the answer: “ Birds! 
the blank” (short for sanguinary) “trains make 
such a blank noise with their blank engines that 
the blank birds daren’t sit on their blank nests !” 
He wished to express himself strongly, and flat- 
tered himself, perhaps, that he was doing so with 
great graphic power. 

In Lancashire, when a gentleman wishes to in- 
dulge in strong language without swearing, he 
says, “Godfrey Daniel, blast and furnace maker,” 
which, with the right accents, sounds frightful. I 
remember in the pool-room in the university, in 
my time, there used to be some bad language, 
which being thought “bad form,” a fine was 
levied of half a crown for each indulgence in 
it. Somebody used a monosyllable, and was in- 
stantly asked for half a crown. “If you had 
only waited to hear the conclusion of my sen- 
tence,” said he, “you would have found it was a 
quotation. I was going to say ‘Blastus, the 
king’s chamberlain.’” And afterward no one, 
though he was “ fluked in” three times running, 
ever used any worse expression. As for the 
coarse word that has been discussed of late, the 
Board schools will give the next generation a taste 
for reading, which will develop their vocabularies, 
and it will grow into disuse altogether. 

That is a curious story Mr. Forbes, of the Met- 
ropolitan Railway, tells Mr. Léon Say in illustra- 
tion of the responsibility of employers, and I 
think it does him great credit. A servant of 
the company had been twice ten minutes late 
in discharge of an important duty; his excuse 
each time was that his watch had lost ten min- 
utes during the night. A less conscientious or 
more hasty-tempered master might easily have 
declined to believe so improbable an explana- 
tion; but Mr. Forbes took the man’s watch him- 
self for a week, and, on the seventh day himself 
missed an important appointment by ten minutes 
through a precisely similar aberration of the 
works. He therefore gave the man another 
watch, and has kept the delinquent time-piece 
himself, to remind him of his duties toward “the 
thousands whose destiny is at the mercy of an in- 
justice or an error.” 

At Gainsborough two Italians playing bagpipes 
in the streets were brought up for it before the 
bench by the police upon the ground “ that it was 
not music.” In this all the magistrates fully con- 
curred except Sir Charles Anderson, a Scotchman, 
who proposed that the men should play a tune in 
court to decide the matter. This, of course, was 
fatal to his clients ; but Sir Charles stuck to them, 
nevertheless, and even pretended he liked it. In 
future no orator needs to go to Greece or Rome 
for an example of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

I notice that a democratic lecturer against capi- 
tal in your country always “orates” to his brethren 
of the proletariat, “ground down by that hoary- 
headed vampire Property,” in his shirt sleeves. 
This is as it should be, and I hope he will do it 
through the winter. 

I see Mr. George Bidder, the calculating boy, is 
dead, and every body is saying how he disproved 
the notion that precocious geniuses turn out dull- 
ards in manhood. He was no dullard, but he 
certainly did not fulfill the marvellous promise of 
his youth. As an engineer, though he made a 
great deal of money, he has left no record behind 
him like Brunel or Stephenson, and he was a far 
cleverer boy than either. His calculating genius, 
however, remained to him to the last in a great 
degree, and he had a wonderful eye for number. 
It is of him the story is told that when visiting a 
steel pen manufactory in Birmingham he offered 
at a glance to count how many—though there 
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might be a hundred—steel pens there were in a 
tray. “ Well, count,” said the manager of the 
works. In an instant Mr. Bidder replied, “ One 
hundred and seventy-two.” Wonderful to relate, 
on the manager going over them, he found the 
reply almost exactly correct; there were one hun- 
dred and seventy-one. “Look again,” said Bid- 
der—“two must have stuck together ;” and so 
they had. 

Pray can you tell me what is a “ black-fish ?” 
A pleasure-boat, without sail and in perfectly 
calm water, was suddenly upset near Teignmouth, 
and all on her drowned save one man. The cor- 
oner suggested that there must have been some 
practical joking. “It must have been a lark.” 
The survivor indignantly protested that there was 
nothing of the kind. “Then it must have been 
a porpoise.” But this the boatmen of the place 
declared to be impossible. “ It was a black-fish,” 
they said, “which in all probability was directly 
under the boat, and upset her.” With which ex- 
planation every body appears to have been satis- 
fied. But what és a black-fish? and is this a 
danger of the deep that is to be looked for in ad- 
dition to all the rest ? 

In South Devon, by-the-way, and not a hundred 
miles, nor one, from Teignmouth, I met a lady 
with her husband touring this year. They were 
great walkers, and certainly did not encumber 
themselves with luggage. In fact, so far as I 
could observe, they did not even possess a carpet- 
bag between them. I asked the man, from curi- 
osity (I really could not help it, for he was boast- 
ing of his freedom from incumbrances), where he 
kept his brush andcomb. “ My wife carries them 
in her bustle,” he replied, “ with a lot of things.” 
And indeed she had a very fashionable shape. 

I see an excitable and very muscular traveller 
by the Under-ground Railway has thrust a fellow- 
passenger’s head through one of the lamp holes. 
The holes are bigger than on the ordinary rail- 
ways, for I remember an accident on the Great 
Western when a man’s head got into the same 
place through the shock of a collision, and he 
couldn’t get it back again. Moreover, instead of 
helping him to do so, an artist for one of the il- 
lustrated papers, who chanced to be in the same 
train, insisted upon sketching him in that abnor- 
mal position. He said that his duty to his em- 
ployers was first, and his duty to his fellow-creat- 
ures second; but there was a considerable row 
about it. R. Kemste, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POSTILION BASQUE WITH PLEATED VEST, AND COM- 
BINATION SKIRT WITH PANIER POUF. 


opp graceful dress illustrated on page 724, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
stylish combination of two or three different ma- 
terials, or, if desired, the whole dress may be made 
of one fabric. The pleated vest, the sleeves, and 
the pleatings on the skirt are usually made of 
silk; the postilion is velvet in the illustration, 
though it may be brocade, or camel’s-hair to match 
that of the drapings on the side and the panier 
pouf. The foundation of the skirt is so entirely 
concealed that any strong cambric may be used, 
as it is really only a lining upon which the skirt 
is built. The economical reader will see at a 
glance that this design will be useful for making 
over dresses that are partly worn, and for com- 
bining two or three short lengths that can not be 
exactly matched. The pleated vest is very be- 
coming to slender figures, as it gives a rounded 
appearance to the bust. The postilion basque 
shows the additional fullness that panier skirts 
are making necessary below the waist line in the 
back. The front breadth, which is covered with 
pleatings, is quite narrow and in panel shape. 
The side draperies represent an over-skirt breadth 
set on quite full in the first seams; the bands of 
velvet are arranged to represent three aprons on 
each side, but each draped breadth is entire. The 
panier pouf is full and broad, and is finished by 
a bow below. The three flounces across the back 
finish off the demi-train very stylishly. This is 
an excellent model for black silk dresses; the 
whole dress may be of black silk, or else the 
popular sleeveless velvet jacket may be used, or, 
if preferred, a satin postilion. Correspondents 
who have asked how to combine colored woolens 
with silk, and how to make the useful black 
cashmere and silk dresses, will find this an excel- 
lent model; instead of velvet use cashmere for 
the postilion, the side draperies, and the pouf; 
put wide galloon or else bias silk bands on the 
sides for trimming. 


EXPOSITION FABRICS. 


The modistes who have just returned from 
Paris have brought some of the rich fabrics that 
were made for the French Exposition. Among 
these are royal satins of delicate green or pale 
cream-color, with four stripes in each breadth of 
embossed velvet roses of the most natural tints 
with their shaded green foliage. These are to 
form panels and trains in dresses of pale blue, 
cream, or rose-tinted faille. New white grena- 
dines or Chambéry gauzes are nearly covered 
with white roses and buds of embossed velvet. 
For over-dresses of evening toilettes a beautiful 
material is composed of stripes of white Canton 
crape exquisitely embroidered, and alternating 
with stripes of Valenciennes insertion. White 
crépe lisse is shown in flounces that are nearly 
covered with embroidery, and there are embroid- 
ered bands of lisse for trimming the other parts 
of the dress. New Chambéry gauzes are in Pom- 
padour designs, with brocaded stripes of pink 
rose-buds on blue grounds separated by stripes of 
white moiré. Elegant brocaded satins of solid 
color, such as pearl gray, pink, blue, or black, 
have a single design of fern leaves on each width. 
To combine with dresses that are partly of black 
velvet and partly of old gold or cardinal satin are 
black brocaded failles striped with satin and 
strewn with flowers in gold, red, and pale blue. 





Very gay Scotch plaid satins are imported for 
making parts of short costumes, such as the vest, 
the retroussé band, and the lower skirt. Among 
woolen goods are crape cloths of exquisite colors 
and texture; these are really fine cashmeres 
crinkled like crape, and are intended for morning 
jackets, wrappers, etc. The trimming is lace and 
satin ribbon; thus a cream-colo: breakfast 
sacque of crape cloth is trimmed with torchon 
lace and many loops of narrow Bordeaux satin 
ribbon, 
NEW DRESSES. 

At the modistes’ openings basques and over- 
skirts prevail in the new dresses, but not to the 
exclusion of polonaises, though it is remarked 
that the latter are usually accompanied by demi- 
trains instead of short skirts. A stylish effect is 
given to these by having the fronts turned back 
in revers, or by putting in a plastron vest the 
length of the whole garment, and by making the 
back drapery higher, or else having the back very 
short, and filling out the skirt with flounces in 
the demi-train; still others have a wide scarf 
draped like an apron, and stopping abruptly in 
the side seams. The arrangements of two ma- 
terials in polonaises are very original. Thus a 
black cashmere polonaise has the vest and the 
entire back of brocaded silk in a quaint pattern 
of cherries and leaves ; the silk vest extends quite 
low down, and its end is concealed by an apron 
of cashmere that is edged with the new chenille 
fringe, which has no heading, and is of finer 
strands than that in general use. Down the 
sides, where the apron stops, are straight pieces, 
fringed, tied in a knot, and left to hang down 
from the waist. The brocaded back is straight 
and short, like a long basque, and the demi-train- 
ed skirt is covered with flounces. Still another 
fashion is that of using Scotch plaid satin bands 
for trimming black cashmere polonaises. These 
pass straight down the front, and two bands are 
put around the skirt, quite far apart, and sepa- 
rated by bands or rouleaux of plush, either moss 
green or else deep garnet. 

Worth drapes the bosom of basques and the 
sides of the dress skirt to match. A straight 
piece of silk fringed on each end is passed around 
the back of the neck in easy folds, tied in a knot 
on each side of the front, and the ends left to 
hang down nearly to the belt. A similar piece, 
also knotted and fringed, is put down the second 
side seams of the skirt; in some instances the 
apron is turned back at the second seams to 
give the effect of this knotted piece. Other 
basques fall open from the waist line down, and 
are trimmed from the top of the darts to the 
lower edge with bias brocaded silk; at the top 
this gives the neck the effect of a square, which 
is also finished out with a knotted piece like that 
just described, and the standing collar of brocade 
has a wire to hold it in place. Black dresses will 
be as much worn as they have ever been, but, 
for the first time, they are successfully trimmed 
with colors. Pale blue and green brocade, and 
plaid blue and green velvet, are very popular 
trimmings for black silk suits. Black silk skirts 
are still the foundation of many costumes, but if 
the dress is meant to be very handsome, the pleat- 
ing in this lower skirt is of black satin, or else 
the silk is covered as far as is visible with black 
velvet put on plain, without pleatings or frills. 
For midwinter this velvet skirt will be trimmed 
with a single band of fur. The striped silks that 
the leading modistes brought last season are now 
seen in the plainer establishments, especially in 
black for combining with plain silk. There are 
many small accessories, such as fans, vests, bags, 
purses, etc., made of striped satin, to wear with 
striped silk costumes. The shopping bags hung 
at the side are so popular that they are now made 
up of the dress material in checks, plaids, and 
other woolen goods, and are finished with nickel 
clasps and chains like those seen on black velvet 
bags. 

Embroidery is shown in profusion on many 
French garments. On dresses it is usually ap- 
plied, but on parasols and muffs the design is 
wrought on the fabric. Black satin cloaks elab- 
orately trimmed with iridescent beads have muffs 
of the satin beaded in a pattern. Handsome 
black satin parasols have lining of old gold satin, 
and on one of the panels is embroidered a mono- 
gram, or a bee, butterfly, or lizard, or else there 
is a wreath of embroidery around the parasol 
near the edge. Appliqué embroidery covers the 
side panels of satin dresses, or else the front 
breadth is wrought from the neck to the feet. 


THE ROMAN APRON, ETC. 


The square Roman apron is a new shape for 
the over-skirt of dresses that have flounces cov- 
ering the back breadths from the waist to the 
foot. This apron consists of a front gore with a 
narrow gore on each side. It is cut very long 
and straight-looking, to fall with few wrinkles. 
It is simply bordered with bias velvet at the foot 
and up the sides to the belt. It is very pretty 
in the light drab cloth short suits that are being 
made up for church dresses or for a bride’s trav- 
eliing dress. The apron of drab cloth has a gar- 
net velvet border about six inches wide. The 
back breadths have three or else five flounces of 
drab silk piped with garnet velvet. The basque 
has a velvet belt in front with a postilion back. 
To wear with such a dress is a plain drab felt 
bonnet with garnet panache and Alsacian bow 
and strings. Other drab cloth suits have no 
flounces ; the over-skirt is very deep, and is fully 
draped behind. Sometimes a very little gilt braid 
is introduced in these light dresses; but it must 
be very carefully done, or it becomes as showy 
as a footman’s livery. Garnet is the color most 
used for trimmings that contrast with the color 
of the dress, 


CASHMERE BALMORALS, ETC. 


Very dainty Balmoral skirts to be worn under 
handsome short dresses are made of cashmere, 
and trimmed with insertion and edging of torchon 





lace. Pale blue, rose, and bright scarlet are the 
favorite colors. Sometimes the substantial me- 
rinoes are used instead of cashmere. The shape 
is that of the short round skirt with one side 

re, a front gore, and a straight back breadth 

wn back by a drawing-string in a casing. A 
narrow flounce or else a wide Spanish flounce is 
made of the cashmere, edged with lace, and orna- 
mented with two or three rows of insertion set 
on quite far apart. The top is gathered to a 
yoke that fits smoothly over the hips. There are 
also similar skirts made of black foulard silk, 
and trimmed with torchon lace. 

To wear beneath these pretty Balmorals are 
warm petticoats of thick zephyr wool crocheted 
in a beautiful pattern in scarlet or white, or else 
in gray chinchilla, with purple or crimson bor- 
ders. These cost $6, and are in great favor. 
Colored flannel petticoats are also much used, 
such as pink or blue flannel with torchon trim- 
ming, or else with a flounce scalloped and nee- 
dle-worked on the edges, or else dark scarlet flan- 
nel embroidered with white or with black. 


FOULARD CORSET COVERS. 


White twilled foulard is imported made up as 
corset covers or under-waists. This silk washes 
well, is pleasant to wear, and is nice enough to 
be worn as a lining under lace or India muslin 
waists that are not lined. Fine pleatings like 
tucks are lengthwise on the bust, and the neck 
and sleeves are finished with insertion and a 
pleated frill of Breton lace. 


NEW VEILS. 


New veils of black thread net without dots are 
in mask shape, with the lower edge pointed in 
sharp vandykes, and stitched in four or five rows 
of colored silk to suit the prevailing color of the 
bonnet. 

NEW NECK-TIES, 

New neck-ties are of white Canton crape, with 
inserted ends of duchesse lace, or else pleatings 
of the popular Breton ; the Breton lace should be 
three or four inches wide, laid in very fine knife 
pleats, and sewed straight across the ends. Lin- 
en cambric neck-ties are made in the same way. 
When passed around the neck these ties are now 
put inside the linen collar, next the flesh, instead 
of on the outside of the dress collar; they are 
then tied in a long-looped bow in front, and oft- 
en this bow is all that is visible of the white tie. 
Other white ties are of nansook about four inches 
broad, hemmed and hem-stitched all around. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Emperor of China antedates all the po- 
tentates of the Old World in being able to con- 
fer the oldest decoration ofhistory. This is the 
Yellow Tunic, which is made of yellow silk, and 
has on the back a a arms of the Chi- 
nese Empire—embroidered in gold and black 
silk. It is the most distinguished order in China, 
and is conferred only on extraordinary occasions. 
Only two Europeans have ever received it—the 
Englishman Colonel Gorpon, who rendered 
great service to the Chinese government during 
the Taeping rebellion, and the French engineer 
GieveL, who built a military arsenal in North- 
ern China. 

—By the request of a number of eminent New 
York citizens, the distinguished explorer Gener- 
al D1 CEsNoLa will deliver a timely course of 
four lectures on “‘ Cyprus, its Ancient History 
and Art,’’ illustrated with specimens from the 
collections in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in Chickering Hall, on the evenings of November 
7, 14, 21, and 27. The general is the highest au- 
thority concerning Cypriote matters, which en- 
gross 8o ~— a share of public attention at this 
moment. In fact, he may be said to share the 
honors of Cyprus with Earl BEACONSFIELD: the 
latter has only annexed it to England, while the 
former has annexed it to all modern civilization 
by his discovery of its buried treasures, and his 
authorship of the best work on the island extant. 

—Mr. SMALLEY, in a recent letter to the New 
York Tribune, says that ‘‘in sending him to Can- 
ada as Governor-General Lord BEACONSFIELD has 
really done Lord Lorne the greatest favor he 
could do him. He has relieved him from the 
burdens of the iron-bound etiquette which weigh- 
ed him down athome. As Governor-General he 
is the personal representative of the crown, and 
takes rank at last—so I am told—above his wife. 
At the same time, her royalty makes the appoint- 
ment a more brilliant one, and more welcome to 
that loyal people the Canadians. All the good 
things that have been said of the Princess Louisz 
have been wellsaid. Sheis a woman of unusual 
force of character—as her story, to those who 
know it, proves—pretty, accomplished, and ami- 
able. In no sense is she responsible for whatev- 
er irksomeness may have accrued to her husband 
from his marriage. He too is credited with 
good abilities, and though he has to follow Lord 
DvuFFERIN, his friends believe that he will prove 
himself equal to the task laid upon him. Impe- 
rialism is just now in fashion. The Marquis of 
Lorne and his Princess may make it not only 
fashionable but popular in one of the most im- 
portant dominions of the crown.” 

—Mr. W. E. Forster says that in the Scot- 
tish universities the students are, as a rule, very 
young as compared with English under-gradu- 
ates—lads drawn from all classes, even the very 
lowest. Nowhere do slender funds go further, 
and nowhere is a sounder average scholarship 
acquired in so brief a space. 

—The Rev. Dr. IncraM, of the Free Church at 
Unst, Scotland, is probably the oldest clergyman 
in the world, being in his one-hundred-and-third 


ear. 

? —Colonel Forney describes GAMBETTA as 
“the impersonation of self-poised resolution. 
A large, short, square figure, with a fine head, a 
Hebrew nose, one defective eye, yet a bright and 
inquiring face. Such is Lfon GamBetTa. On 
the mantel was a good bronze bust of WasHING- 
TON, and on the wall some boxing-gloves and 
short rapiers, as if for exercise, perhaps for prep- 
aration. Dressed in deep black, and neatly dress- 
ed, with a strong nervous hand and a shapely 
foot, he pointed me to the sofa, and took his 





lace at me | side, holding me gracefully by the 

and to seal his spoken welcome. He was este: 
ing at my card, and then began a fire of ques- 
tions in French, which were rapidly translated 
by M.Smmonin. He had heard of me; he had 
read some of my writings; he knew many of my 
friends, especially CHakLes SumNER, of whom 
he spoke as an exalted, superb, magnificent dem- 
ocrat. ‘Ah, yes, he was called too soon. He, 
at least, was the friend of France!’ 

—Miss AGNEs M‘QuEEN, one of the famous 
Carolina family, is said to be a descendant of 
Mary Stuart. She now resides in Bryan, Tex- 
as, and is one of the belles of that region. 

—GustaF WALLIS, one of the most eminent 
botanical discoverers of the time, died recently 
at Cuenca, Ecuador. In 1860 he was commis- 
sioned by some very eminent Belgian horticul- 
turists to gather new varieties of plants in South 
America, and for eight years he traversed vast 
districts in that country, making afterward an 
excursion, at the instance of a London firm, to 
the Philippine Islands. He died in a hospital, 
worn out and poor, in the cause of science, hay- 
ing given to European horticulture not less than 
one thousand transatlantic plants. 

—Count Ravutzan, who is to marry Countess 
MaRIE BIsMARCK, is the descendant of an an- 
cient family in Holstein, is a member of the 
German diplomatic corps, and has always been 
much liked by Prince Bismarck, who appointed 
him one of the secretaries of the late Congress. 

—Professor Max MULLER has just given $1500 
to be invested to provide an exhibition for a 
—! at the High School for Girls in Ox- 
‘ord. 

—Sir Moses MonTerFIorE is made the subject 
of a pleasant sketch in the London World, from 
which we quote the following paragraph, in 
which a graceful allusion is made to the late 
Lady Monreriore: ‘“‘ Few men have borne the 
weight of years so well as the Jewish baronet. 
Gifted by nature with a tall and massive frame, 
he has preserved health and vigor far beyond the 
allotted term of human life. His forehead and 
white hair would vividly recall the appearance 
of TALLEYRAND were not the fathomless eyes 
and the marble brow replaced by a hearty and 
genial expression. The huge white neckcloth 
and high-collared coat, the vast ‘gills’ and the 
ample jabot, are of a period now passed into his- 
tory, but these remarkable vestments well be- 
come their owner. There is, indeed, in Sir Mo- 
SES MONTEFIORE a trace of that most agreeable 
form of dandyism, the dandyism of neatness and 
quiet elegance, which gives an old-world chic, 
as it were, to its professor. From his snowy ja- 
bot to the silver buckles of his shoes the master 
of East Cliff Lodge is a miracle of neatness. His 
speech is not unlike his apparel—genial and 
hearty, with a seriousness tempered by good 
humor. His kindly outward aspect reveals the 
inner man. So large-hearted is his charity that 
it is said no man ever sought help at East Cliff 
and was denied. Denial, indeed, is only made 
with extreme reluctance. The late Lady Mon- 
TEFIORE was averse to denial at all, and Sir Mo- 
SEs often tells a story illustrative of her large- 
hearted benevolence. Among those who had 
frequently received sums of money from him 
was a coreligionist of the most undeserving and 
hopeless kind. Again and again had Sir Moses 
sent him checks, and again and again had the ir- 
repressible beggar applied for assistance. Sir 
Moszs, having discovered that his money was 
spent in driusing and gambling, informed his 
wife that he should give the ne’er-do-weel no 
more help; whereupon Lady MonTEFIORE open- 
ed her own check-book, and wrote a check, re- 
marking, ‘ My dear, I think we had better send 
him something; I am sure nobody else will if 
we do not.’ ne memory of this admirable lady, 
née JUDITH COHEN, is fondly cherished at East 
Cliff Lodge, where every scrap of linen is mark- 
ed with the Hebrew equivalent for ‘ She has re- 
turned above.’ Her custom of feeding the wild 
birds and encouraging them to frequent the 
dense shrubberies round the house is also main- 
tained with great exactitude—in fact, it may be 
said that all the wishes she expressed while living 
are faithfully observed now that she is dead.” 

—Mr. WiLi1am J. THoms, who has devoted 
his time to the investigation of cases of lon- 
gevity,.and written much on that subject, ad- 
dresses the following to the London Pull Mall 
Gazette: ‘‘The Moraans are evidently a long- 
lived family. Inthe hundreds—I believe I might 
say thousands—of letters which I have received 
on the subject of reputed centenarians, I have, 
I believe, several respecting MoreGans who claim 
to have outlived the century, besides CATHARINE 
Morea, who died in the neighborhood of Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil, on February 23, 1794, aged one hun- 
dred and six! But the Morgans of Bristol 
must be especially distinguished for their lon- 
gevity. A correspondent in the Zimes commu- 
nicated to that paper of the 23d of May, 1877, a 
notice of a dinner given at the Star and Garter, 
at Richmond, on the 21st, by members of his 
family, to celebrate the one-hundred-and-sixth 
birthday of Mr. Epwarp Moraavy, of Brigham 
House, Willesden. The old gentleman, who was 
present in vigorous health and displaying re- 
markable activity, was born at Bristol on the 21st 
of May, 1770, ‘ the date being stated in a very old 
Bible.’ ‘He was the founder of the well-known 
firm of coach-buildersin Longacre, from which he 
retired only a few years ago. His children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren number one 
hundred and two, of whom sixty-seven were pres- 
ent to wish him many happy returns of the day.’ 
On the appearance of this circumstantial para- 
graph so many applications were made to me 
or my Opinion as to the case that I was obliged 
to reply through the medium of Notes and Que- 
ries. In doing so I pointed out that the case, if 
established, had a most important bearing upon 
the question of the possilde duration of human 
life; and that from Mr. More@an’s social posi- 
tion—so different from that of the majority of 
supposed centenarians—evidence as to his real 
age might reasonably be supposed to exist in the 
shape of his baptismal certificate (as he was born 
at Bristol), evidence as to when and where he 
was educated, and that possibly his articles of 
apprenticeship might be produced; and. if so, 
the identity of the child baptized and appren- 
ticed with the old gentleman feasted at Rich- 
mond being established, would set at rest any 
possible doubt as to the real age of the vener- 
able gentleman, who, if born as stated, on May 
21, 1770, was really one hundred and seven, and 
not one hundred and six. In the beginning of 
July information reached me that this story of 
the Richmond banquet was nothing but a sense- 
less hoax,” 
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Table-Cloth and 

Napkin, Figs. 1-3. 

TABLE-cLOTHS and nap- 
kins embroidered with cot- 
ton in fast colors to match 
the service are in great fa- 
vor at present. Our illustra- 
tions show a table-cloth and 
napkin designed for a serv- 
ice of Dresden china. The 
table-cloth of white damask 
is embroidered with blue 
cotton. The design, in old 
German style, is divided into 
four squares, The embroid- 
ery is worked, as shown by 
Fig. 3 (which gives a section 
of the napkin in full size), 
in tent, herring-bone, and 
knotted stitch. Fig. 2 shows 
the napkin in reduced size. 


Monograms and 
Vignettes for Hand- 
kerchiefs, Figs. 1--4. 


THese monograms and 
vignettes may be worked 


from the wrong side to- 
ward the front before tak- 
ing up the next st. In the 
2d round always alternately 
drop the next t. t. 0, (thread 
thrown over) from the nee- 
dle, cast off the following 
st., and work 1 ch. In the 
Ist round of every following 
pr. take up always 1 st. 
from the next st., which 
was cast off in the preced- 
ing round, at the same time 
passing the needle under- 
neath the ch. row of the 2d 
round and the t. t. 0., which 
by this means is raised ; then 
1 ch., and throw the thread 
on the needle. The 2d 
round of every following 
pr. is worked like the 2d 
round of the Ist pr. 

For the foundation Fig. 
2, which is crocheted in 
rounds going back and 
forth, work on the founda- 
tion st. as follows: 1st 
round (right side of work). 

















































with white or colored em- 
broidery cotton in satin, 
tent, and knotted stitch. 


Tidy.—Satin Stitch, 
Cross Stitch, and 
Holbein Embroidery. 

Tus tidy of strong écru 
wash net is embroidered 
with écru silk in satin, cross, 
and back stitch, and in Hol- 
bein- work. The edge is 
hemmed, and trimmed with 
écru lace. For the drawn- 
work border (which was 
shown on page 700, Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. XI.) draw out 
six threads of the material, 
and cross every six of the 
remaining threads, darning 
them with a thread of 
coarse silk. Work the em- 
broidery in satin and back 
stitch with écru silk. The 
stitches are worked on ev- 
ery three, six, and nine 
threads of the material. 
The rosette in the centre of 
the tidy is worked in cross 
stitch and Holbein - work 
with écru silk floss and écru 
saddler’s silk. 


—Always alternately from 
the next st. and from the 
following st. take up 1 st, 
each, and work off both st. 
together with the st. on the 
needle, 2 ch., but in repeat- 
ing always take up the first 
st. from the same st. from 
which the second st. of those 
previously worked off to- 
gether was taken up. 2d 
round.—Turn the work. >* 
Carry the needle from the 
wrong side of this round 
to the front underneath the 
next 2 ch., and from the 
front to the back under- 
neath the following 2 ch. 
(see illustration), Lay the 
working thread over the 
needle, carrying the latter 
back, take up 1 st., and 
work this off together with 
the st. on the needle, and 
repeat from *, but in each 
repetition carry the needle 
from the wrong side to the 
front underneath the 2 ch. 
under which it was last car- 
ried to the back. Repeat 
always the preceding 2 
rounds, working all the 
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Fig. 1.—Tasiz-Croru.—[See Figs, 2 and 3.] 
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round in which they are ¢aSt 
off. For this foundation, in 
the 1st round of the Ist pr., 
take up 1 st. from every 
second following st., in con- 
nection with which work 1 
ch. (chain stitch), and lay 
the thread over the needle 
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Fig. 2,—Monocram 
FOR HAaNDKER- 
CHIEF, 





Fig. 1.—Monocram . 
Tiwy.—Satin Sriron, Cross Sritcy, anp FOR HANDKER- ‘ 
Hoisew EmBrorwery. CHIEF. 


Fig. 2.—Napxin ror Tasie-Ciotu, Fie. 1. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


single crochet on the upper veins of the st. in the pre- 
ceding round. 


Borders for Lingerie—White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 717. 
Turse borders are worked on batiste 
or nansook with white embroidery cotton 
in herring-bone and overcast stitch, 
and are edged in button- 
hole stitch. In work- 
ing the button-hole 


Crochet Foundations for Tidies and Shawls, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 717. 

Turse .foundations, which are designed for 
tidies and shawls, are worked with zephyr 
worsted. The foundation Fig. 1 is worked 
in a variety of the Afghan stitch, which 
is crocheted in pr. (pattern row) of 2 
rounds each—1 round 
in which the st. 
(stitch) are tak- 
en up and 1 
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Fig. 3.—Vienerre vor Hanpkexcuter.—Wuite Emsroivery. Fou Size. Fig. 4.—ViGNETTE FOR HaNDKERCHIEF.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
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stitch points in the border Fig. 
1 fasten in point lace braid 
furnished with picots. The 
medallion braid in the border 
Fig. 2 is button-hole stitched 
on the foundation. Cut away 
the material underneath the 
braid. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

THESE monograms are work- 
ed with white and colored cot- 
ton in satin, tent, and knotted 
stitch. 


Black Velvet Bonnet. 

Tuis bonnet with square crown and narrow brim is of black yelvet. The 
brim is edged with a piping of satin. Bandeaux of black velvet and satin 
trim the left side of the bonnet, and are finished in the back with an 
agrafe. In front are fan-shaped rosettes of velvet and satin covering the 
stem of a long os- 
trich feather in nat- 
ural colors. On the 
band in front, which 
is covered with black 
velvet, are set filigree 
silver ornaments. 


Mourning Cap. 

Tue pointed crown 
of this cap is made 
of black stiff lace, 
wired on the edge, 
and bound with rib- 
bon. The crown is 
covered with ruches 
of black silk tulle an 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror LinGerig. 
Wuire Emproiwery. 


fringe. 
ing ends is set on the back. 


black ostrich feathers. 


Stitch Embroidery. 
To work this design transfer 
the outlines to black cloth, 
and work the flowers with 
blue and pink silk and 
the leaves, vines, and 
calyxes in button-hole stitch 
with green and yellow 
silk in several shades. 
Edge all the design 
figures in chain 
stitch with sim- 
ilar silk. For 





Movrnine Cap. 

















Back VELVET 
Bonnet. 
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the _ trellis- 
like parts 
stretch blue silk 
crosswise, and fast- 
en the intersecting 
points with back stitch- 
es of similar silk. Work 
the rest of the embroidery in 
satin, button-hole, 
and tent stitch with 
pink, green, and claret- 
colored silk. 


Satin and Velvet 
Bonnet. 

Tue beret-shaped frame of this 
bonnet is covered on the crown with 
brown satin, and on the brim with 
brown velvet. On the left side is a 
brown shaded feather border finished 
with brown cocks’ feathers, and on the 
right side is a pleating of brown velvet 
lined with satin and trimmed through 
the middle with double brown silk cord. 
Similar strips of velvet are arranged in 
flat bows on the back of the crown, and 
are wound with cord loops, which are 








Fig. 1.—Crocuer 
Tipies AND SHawWLs. 


FouNDATION FOR 


inch and a quarter wide and chenille tassel 
A wide bow of black tulle with fall- 


Black Felt Bonnet. 

Tuis bonnet has a broad brim, which is 
faced with black velvet, and is turned up in a 
revers on the left side in front. 
ming is composed of bias strips of black faille, 
which are arranged in loops in front, and two 


Design for Lamp Mats, Cushions, 
ete.—Button-hole and Chain 





Brack Feit Bonyer. 


The trim- 








































Design ror Lamp Mats, Cusu- 
IONS, ETC.—BUTTON-HOLE AND 
Cuan Stirch Emproiwery. 


ly and inexpensively made. 
describe is in the form of a stand, and will be 
found sufficiently elegant to place on a handsome 
bracket in the parlor or drawing-room, though 
made of apparently very “ homespun” materials. 
The base of the stand consists of a round wooden 
collar box, on the bottom of which are first fast- 
ened four large gilt buttons, the “eyes” of which 
pass through the bottom of the box (after being 
dipped in liquid glue), and have a strong bit of 
wire passed through them. 
covered with a strip of cloth richly embroider- 

ed with zephyr, silk, and beads, finished at 
the upper and lower edges with chenille 
twisted with silver bullion. 

filled with plaster of Paris, into which, 
while still soft, a turned rod is sunk, 

which must be a few inches lon- 





finished with tassels on the 
ends, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Cap of Tulle, Lace, and 
Flowers. 

Tus cap is made on a point- 
ed stiff lace foundation of fig- 
ured black tulle and lace, and 
is trimmed with black gros 
grain ribbon, yellow roses, and 
a spray of fine grasses and dark 
velvet leaves. Tulle and lace 
barbes are sewed on the cor- 
ners of the crown, to be tied 
under the chin. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lixceri 
Wuitrt EMBROIDERY 





HOME-MADE THERMOMETER STANDS 

VERY house—indeed, each apartment therein—should be furnished 

with its thermometer, as there is no more important consideration 
than the temperature 
of the rooms in which 
we live and breathe. 
As the plain wooden 
thermometers in gen- 
eral use are the re- 
verse of elegant, and 
the handsome ones are 
costly luxuries, we ad- 
vise every housekeeper 
to purchase half a doz- 
en at least of these low- 
priced articles, and to 
render them ornament- 
al by means of taste- 
ful stands, tablets, or 
frames, which are easi- 
The first we shall 


The sides are then 
The box is 


ger than the thermometer. 
A panel of quarter-inch 
wood is cut, which must 
be two inches wider 
and four longer than 
the thermometer, 
rounding off at 
the corners. 
A piece of 


SaTIN AND 
VELVET 
BONNET 











embroidery 
corresponding 
with that on the 
box, on the same 
cloth, which is cut 
sufficiently large to cover 
this panel, is worked in a 
design that covers the space 
between the edge and the ther- 
mometer, which is to 
be fastened in the cen- 
tre with four gilt-headed 
tacks; this is then sur- 
rounded by the same chenille 
and silver cord in two rows. 
The top of the box in which the 
rod is fixed is covered with a circular 
piece of satin or velvet, laid in pleats 
extending from the centre to the edge, 
and finished with the chenille and silver 
cord stretched over each pleat, the whole 
formed into a rounded, tightly stuffed cush- 
ion. (It is better to form this cushion 
with a hole in its centre, and, passing it 
over the rod, sew it to the embroidered 
edge of the box prior to putting on the 
cord.) Four pieces of wire covered with 
gold beads are coiled in form of the letter 
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C, and fastened around the lower part of the rod 
as an ornamental finish. On the top, after fixing 
the thermometer, fasten any ornament conven- 
ient, such as a bronze or gilded ball, a turned or 
carved wooden or metallic figure, etc. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avraor or “ Granpmotusr’s Money,” “ Litre Kate 
Kiesy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero. 





“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK I. 
“THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Ursvuta Dane. half rose in her chair, and 
then sank back again, lacking the strength to 
stand. ll color deserted her, and she lay there 
very still for a while. 

“Water, mother—she has fainted!” Tom ex- 
claimed. 

“ No, no,” murmured Ursula; “let me rest qui- 
etly an instant—a single instant, please. I shall 
be well and strong soon.” 

There ensued an interval that was painful 
to count by their heart-beats, until Lady Dagnell 
rose from her chair by the open window and 
moved toward the door. 

“TI am de trop,” she said, wearily; “I had 
better leave you together.” 

“Will you see Sir John before you retire, 
mother?” inquired her son, as he opened the 
drawing-room door for her to pass out. “I think 
he would be glad to speak with you.” 

“T have not the nerve to-night,” replied Lady 
Dagnell. “If I am better to-morrow I will try 
and see him. I am not fit for any thing just 
now. I am really very weak.” 

“ Good-night, then,” answered Tom. He closed 
the door and went back to the side of Ursula. 
His cousin had had time to recover that self- 
command upon which she had always plumed 
herself, It was the grave, immobile face of old 
into which he peered on his return to her. 

“You heard what I said, Ursula,” he com- 
menced anew. “ Have you the courage to become 
my wife, and make a better man of me ?” 

“You have the courage, then, to ask me ?” she 
rejoined. 

“Does it require any great amount of reso- 
lution ?” 

“Tn the face of to-day’s warning, of my proph- 
ecy of much misery in store for us, of the as- 
surance in your own heart that I am the last 
woman you would ever think of marrying,” she 
said, in a constrained voice,“ you come to me 
like this ?” 

“IT come to you a changed man—with my 
heart full and open, and the scales fallen from 
my eyes,” said Tom. 

“ But with no love in that heart, and with nev- 
er admiration in those eyes for me. Never that, 
despite it all!” she cried, with more animation in 
her words and gestures. 

“ How long will it take to love my cousin Ur- 
sula, now that I know how true and forgiving a 
woman she is,” he asked, “now that I read her 
character aright for the first time in my life, and 
am ready with all my strength to do it reverence?” 

“T am so difficult to loye,” she murmured, as 
he took a seat beside her; “I have so many 
faults; I am growing older and uglier every day; 
I shall be ever the millstone round your neck.” 

“ But still round my neck—always loving and 
true. Is not that the position ?” cried Tom. 

“ Tell me first, what has your father said ?” she 
asked, curiously. 

“T have promised him that—” 

“Stop! What secret there may be between 
you and him, and with which I may be connect- 
ed, I do not care to learn, and I am the last to 
ask you to divulge it,” she said, hurriedly ; “ but 
you must tell me about myself. What has he 
said to make you come to me like this ?” 

“You did not expect I should come ?” 

Ursula shook her head sadly. 

“TI did not expect it,” she replied. 

“T had misjudged you all my life so terribly, 
Ursula,” he said; “even my father had been 
mistaken in you till his illness showed him how 
good a woman you were. Why, you have tried 
as hard to hide the natural sweetness of your 
heart as others would have done to display the 
passing virtues they possessed. You have been 
always and ever my true friend.” 

“ Ay, Tom, if I have tried with all my strength 
at any thing—if I have offered with all my soul 
one honest supplication to my God—it has been 
in your cause and in the hope of your return,” 
she cried, passionately now. “My life has been 
spent in hiding this from those about me, and in 
ever and always deceiving you; but I loved you 
all the while, Tom; I loved you as no other 
woman has loved a man,I think. I have fought 
so hard to be of service to you—I would die so 
readily to save you from one atom’s worth of 
trouble !” 

It was all out at last, this deep, passionate na- 
ture which had been so long repressed and so 
clamped with iron bands about her heart, and 
which had eaten into her like a disease that, un- 
able to escape the body, must perforce destroy it. 
The quiet, grave, undemonstrative girl, having 
once thrown back the flood-gates, was more ex- 
travagant in her demeanor than women more va- 
viable and hysterical would have been under sim- 
ilar circumstances. She wept, she raved, she 
paced the room in her excitement; finally she 
stole into his arms as for the shelter of. them 
against her own wild self, slipping through them 
the instant afterward and cowering at his feet 
with arms folded before her face, 





“What can you think of me, now I have owned 
how weak I am, and how much I have thought 
of you? What can you think? O my God! 
what do you think ?” 

“T think of the time wasted in which we have 
not understood each other, Ursula,” said Tom, 
gently. ‘There, there, dry your eyes, and let us 
talk reasonably. This is almost play-acting be- 
tween two beings who have scoffed at any thing 
like sentiment until to-night.” 

“We were play-acting before, perhaps,” said 
Ursula. 

“Upon my honor, I think we were ; but it was 
always difficult in this house to let the sympa- 
thies have a fair chance.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Ursula, with a sigh. 

They had changed positions again, and were 
sitting by the open window looking out at the 
dark landscape. Ursula had complained of the 
heat and of faintness, and had been led there by 
her attentive cousin. 

“This has been a day of strange events, Tom,” 
said Ursula, with a faint smile. 

“A day of reckoning, with the sum total on 
the right side at last,” he answered. “But you 
have not answered my question, Ursula.” 

“What question ?” she said, timidly. 

“Will you consider me as your future hus- 
band ?” 

Again she hesitated, looking at him with a 
strange intentness that was hard to confront with- 
out flinching. Again she responded, but with all 
the love in her heart too evident. 

“If I were sure that in any way I could make 
you happy, Tom ; that in time, and even after we 
were married, there would grow up in you by de- 
grees a fair affection for me, I should not be 
slow in giving you my answer. But you know I 
am a Dagnell,” she said; “consequently I am 
proud and obstinate. I should not care to be 
married out of pity, Tom, or to see you after- 
ward indifferent and cold, the victim of an im- 
pulse of which you had repented.” 

“You warned me this afternoon, you warn me 
again,” saidTom. “ But, Ursula, I shall love you 
very dearly. I love you now—I do indeed.” 

“You are as hasty as ever. You have heard 
strange truths, and they have colored your fancy, 
and set me in too bright a light. It will all die 
out, it will all fade,” she said, with her lips quiv- 
ering. “The twilight, and then the night, will 
follow, leaving that as the end of it.” 

She pointed to the darkness without, where the 
wind was moaning among the restless leaves of 
the tall trees, and the sky lowering before them 
black and starless. 

“‘ Have you so little trust in me?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she replied, feebly. “ You 
have done nothing to render me distrustful. I 
have often felt in old days that I might be your 
guide and counsellor; but I was conceited then, 
and you looked on me as a spy.” 

“We have done with the past, Ursula. There 
is the future lying before us. Trust me, cousin, 
as I know I can trust you.” 

There was no ready answer yet, despite the new 
lover’s earnestness. Ursula Dagnell, even in her 
strong affection, was prudent and watchful. 

“You have been away five years, your own 
master. You must have seen some one to love 
very deeply in that time,” she murmured. 

4 No ”» 


“ You are naturally of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, Tom,” she continued, “ and easily impressed. 
You would return love for love to any girl, if she 
let you see as clearly into her heart as I have 
shown you mine. You would mistake gratitude 
for love at any time.” 

“The girls I have met abroad have been pert 
and ugly, and wore wooden shoes. There has 
not been the ghost of one with even the ghost of 
an idea of loving me.” 

“ Not one ?” she said, still doubtfully. It seem- 
ed wholly impossible to her that the women would 
be likely to leave Tom Dagnell alone; it was so 
extremely natural that they should set their caps 
at him—all of them. 

“Not one,” he said again; “I repeat, not the 
ghost of one.” 

“Tt is very strange, in five long years,” she re- 
plied, “is it not ?” 

“T have been too busy; I have been fightin 
too hard for a living to think of the ladies, i 
was never a lady’s man,” said Tom. 

“T am glad of that,” she said, with a great 
sigh of relief. 

“T haven’t seen a face that has given me a 
second thought—that has hardly given me a sec- 
ond thought,” he said, correcting himself. 

Women who love deeply are strangely quick to 
seize upon the weak points of a man’s defense. 

“What face have you almost thought twice 
about, then ?” asked Ursula at once. “ Ah! there 
was one?” 

“Not in all the five years till this morning,” 
was the reply, “and that belonged to a passenger 
on board ship who was crossing from Honfleur to 

Littlehampton.” 

“Did you speak to her ?” 

“We exchanged a few words of common civ- 
ility.” 

“Was she a lady ?” 

“Certainly—a lady in distress, probably, for 
she was leaving home in great haste.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“She did not give me any reason.” 

“If she were sufficiently communicative to tell 
you that she was leaving home precipitately, she 
might have imparted to you some further infor- 
mation,” said Ursula, slowly. “Ladies grow rap- 
idly confidential at times when gentlemen are 
their listeners. They— But I am a fool, Tom; 
you see that clearly enough—a jealous, suspect- 
ing fool that would grow quickly angry over a 
few chance words between you and any woman 
now. For you have asked me to become your 
wife, and till I say Yes or No—till I have made 
up my mind—you seem to belong to me.” 

“And when will you have made up your 


mind?” he inquired. 
decision ?” 

“ Now.” 

It was her turn to extend both hands to him. 
The eyes were brimming over with tears, through 
which she looked at him. He held her hands 
in his and waited for her answer. “I know I 
am not fit for you,” she said, “that I am a stran- 
ger woman than you fancy—that I may even 
make you very miserable. But there is no hap- 
piness in life without you, and I am very self- 
ish. Take me to your heart, Tom, and love me 
all that you can.” 

He stooped and kissed her as a pledge of their 
new troth; they were engaged to be married from 
that hour; the compact was signed and sealed in 
both their hearts, and Tom Dagnell had come to 
Broadlands to find a wife awaiting him. So, with 
the dark night for a background, these two shook 
hands over their bargain. 

“ Of all women in the world, Ursula Dagnell !” 
he had cried, in a hot rebellious spirit, only a 
few hours before. 


“When shall I hear your 





CHAPTER XI. 
A WEIGHT OFF HIS MIND. 


Tue hour was somewhat late to intrude upon a 
sick man’s rest, but Tom Dagnell and his cousin 
went softly up stairs together to Sir John’s apart- 
ment. Tom had promised that he would bring 
Ursula when it had all been settled between them, 
and that together they would convey the good 
news to Sir John, and ask his blessing on their 
betrothal. 

Outside the door Ursula stopped. “We are 
all changing so rapidly, or setting aside our masks 
so completely, that I may ask you now, Tom, to 
be your natural self,” she said. 

“ Haven't I been so?” he inquired. 

“No; it has been ‘ play-acting,’ as you term it, 
with the younger son in a character unsuited to 
him.” 

“You are an observant little woman, whom 
nothing seems to escape,” said Tom. “ Well, 
what have you seen ?” 

“An unreal, spasmodic, suspicious Tom Dag- 
nell,” replied Ursula—“ that’s all.” 

“T have been on my guard, certainly,” Tom 
confessed. “I have been distrustful of all of 
you, and consequently harsh and disagreeable.” 

“And as unlike your true self as winter is to 
summer.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” he said, kiss- 
ing her, as if by right of conquest now. “See 
how I punish the flatterer! Well, yes, I have 
been trying hard to be nasty all day, and to say 
unpleasant things, to show that I had come back 
with no intention of being bounced over, like a 
new boy at a boarding-school. But it was all 
bounce. You shall see the old Tom Dagnell to- 
morrow.” 

“As you were before the old mistakes?” she 


said. 

“Yes ; I will obey the word of my superior of- 
ficer—‘as you were,’” 

“T am very glad, Tom,” she said, pressing his 
hand. 

Then they tapped gently on the panels of the 
door, and waited for admittance. 

The stout nurse was quick to respond to the 
summons and admit the affianced pair into the 
room. Tom and Ursula, hand in hand, went over 
the soft carpet and round the great lacquered 
screen to the side of the sick man, sitting in the 
red light of the fire, in the same position as our 
hero had beheld him at an earlier hour of that 
never-to-be-forgotten day. 

“Tt is arranged, then ?” Sir John Dagnell said, 
with a wistful look toward Ursula. 

“T have promised to be Tom’s wife,” was Ur- 
sula’s brief answer. 

“T am very glad,” he said. ‘“ With this load 
off my mind, I shall be better now. I shall get 
rapidly better from to-night.” 

“T hope you will, father.” 

“Mine is belief, not a hope. What's the use 
of hope,” muttered Sir John, “save to encourage 
fallacies ?” 

“ And tell flattering tales, as the poet says,” 
replied his son. “ But still, Sir John, I trust to 
see you well and strong again.” 

“Ursula prays for me every night. Don’t you, 
Ursula ?” 

“ Yes.” . 

“Though it doesn’t seem to do me an wa 
he added. oe 

“Do you pray yourself ?” asked Tom, curiously. 

“Of course. I pray hard for my old health 
and strength.” 

“And for forgiveness for the past, uncle, should 
it be in His wise will that health and strength 
should not return ?” said Ursula, earnestly. “You 
pray for that ?—you promised me you would.” 

He seemed to cower from her as she rested 
nee hands upon the chair and looked into his 

ace. 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “ but I want to forget the 
past; and when you are praying about it contin- 
ually it’s an infernally hard job.” 

“Sir John! Sir John!” cried Ursula, reprov- 
ingly. 

“ Ay, but it is,” Sir John continued; “it’s a 
perfect nuisance, however necessary it may be. 
And if you have forgiven me, Ursula, and Tom 
too, why, the whole affair seems settled, to my 
thinking. But there, there, you haven’t come to 
worry me.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said Ursula. 

“You have come to say that you are both hap- 
py—so far as fretting about me will allow?” 
asked Sir John. 

“Tam happier than I have been in all my life,” 
Ursula confessed. “I have brought a son back 
to you, and I am understood at last.” 

“There can be no further misunderstanding, 





Ursula,” said Tom. “We both know you are 
the most unselfish of women.” 





Ursula shook her head in deprecation. “No, 
no,” she said; “I am selfish in accepting you. I 
am terribly selfish.” 

“Tom could not have a better wife,” remarked 
the father. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Ursula, in haste—“a bet- 
ter, brighter, prettier, and younger woman. I see 
all that, I know all that; but there stands no 
one in the way between us, uncle, and there can 
never be a living soul to love him so dearly as 
myself—never in all the world !” 

She took Tom’s hand and raised it to her lips 
before he was aware; but there was no thrill of 
love in him that was responsive to her impulse. 
He was surprised, and saddened even. There 
had not seemed a dog to love him twenty-four 
hours since, and now here was a woman disposed 
to make an idol of him, and to be extravagant in 
her adoration. He had not mastered the position 
yet, or settled down to it; it was like a dream 
still. Patience—he should be himself in time. 

“You will sit up with me to-night, Tom,” said 
the father. “TI like some one to talk to me when 
I wake.” 

“Tom has come a long journey,” suggested 
Ursula. 

“Not at all,” said Tom. “I am at your serv- 
ice, Sir John, and am not tired in the least.” 

“That old woman can be put in the next room,” 
said Sir John, pointing to the nurse. “I hate 
the sight of her.” 

“ But you will go to bed as usual?” suggested 
Ursula, 

“ Yes, presently,” he replied ; “ when I am tired 
I will go. But I sleep more comfortably in the 
big chair. I feel less choking in it.” 

“You complain of dreaming badly in it, too,” 
said Ursula. 

“T dream badly every where. it’s devilish 
hard to be troubled by such dreams as mine, and 
without any sense in them.” 

“You can laugh at them when you are awake,” 
said his son. 

“Oh yes, I am in fine laughing trim then,” re- 
plied Sir John, satirically. “After going head-first 
down a precipice, or falling under a railway train, 
or having my throat cut by you or your mother, 
or Marcus sometimes, by way of change, I wake 
up fit to die of langhing, of course.” 

“You slept well in your bed last night,” Ur- 
sula remarked to the sick man. 

“About as well as I could, with you walking 
up and down like a ghost.” 

“Ah! I was unsettled,” said Ursula. “Tom 
was coming home, and I wondered what would 
happen afterward.” 

She smiled across at Tom, as from the safe side 
of the happy land to which they had steered their 
course, and Tom returned the smile. How quick- 
ly he should learn to love Ursula Dagnell! He 
was sure of it. She was the only one who had 
ever cared or sorrowed for him. 

“T don’t fancy I did sleep very well last night,” 
said Sir John; “and as for dreams, was not that 
the night I was going to be hanged ?” 

“Tt was the night before.” 

“Well, I slept in bed that night,” said Sir John, 
“and there were the scaffold, and the crowd, and 
the hangman, and the rope round my neck—all 
perfect. When I was sheriff I used to see the 
hanging business done sometimes. Ugh! I felt 
the rope, Tom ; I was choking with it; and what 
do you think was the cause? That cursed old 
fat woman had let me fall asleep with my head 
out of bed. You know you did!” he screamed 
at his nurse, who suddenly rose to urge a protest. 

“You shifted, Sir John,” she said, “ before [ 
was aware of it. It was no fault of mine. I 
know my duty well. I am a duly certificated—” 

“ Ursula, stop her, or I shall swear,” exclaimed 
the knight. “Send her out of the room, and 
leave me with my own flesh and blood, and not 
with a hireling like that.” 

“T am not to be reproved,” said the nurse, 
haughtily. “Iam a duly certificated—” 

“Yes, yes; we know you are, and we are glad 
of it,” said Ursula, soothingly ; “but Sir John is 
somewhat irritable to-night.” 

“And I make allowance for it,” replied the 
nurse. “TI always do. I have lived in the best 
of families—the irritablest of families—but I 
have never been called a cursed old fat woman 
before. He’s very trying and unbearable, Miss 
Dagnell. He gets worse and worse.” 

Ursula and the weeping nurse passed into the 
adjoining room, and Sir John composed himself 
as well as he was able in his chair. 

“ That hyena goes to-morrow,” he said; “ I have 
had enough of her.” 

“ She appears to me a respectable, willing kind 
of woman,” remarked Tom. 

“That is because you know nothing about her,” 
said the father; “she is the worst of the whole 
score we have had down here—all duly certifi- 
cated too, and be damned to them!” 

“ Well, she is gone, and you must try and rest, 
father. The night is growing late.” 

“You want to rest yourself, you mean,” was 
the reply. 

“No, I can do almost without rest. 
sleep always pulls me round.” 

“You are not going to snore here for an hour, 
I hope,” said Sir John, somewhat alarmed at this 
statement. 

“Oh no.” 

“ Because I would rather have Ursula here, if 
that’s your idea. Ah!” he said, with a sigh, “I 
am used to Ursula; she is the only one who under- 
stands my disorder—who is gentle and kind—” 

“ And forgiving,” added Tom. 

“And forgiving—yes. And no fool, either, 
Tom.” 

“A wise woman, I should have thought, had it 
not been a great mistake of hers to care for 
me,” Tom remarked, as he sat down before the 


re. 

“Yes, that is a bit of a mistake,” said the fa- 
ther, thoughtfully. 

“ There’s no making out a woman when there’s 
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a man in question,” Tom continued; “phi. _ 1s 
out of gear, and ‘it’s a mad world, my mast. ; 
al her.” 

“You seem to have settled it to your own sat- 
isfaction pretty well,” said the querulous father. 

“But still she is a wise woman.” 

“ Ay, awfully shrewd, and seeing to the very 
end of things,” muttered Sir John, opening and 
shutting his fingers strangely as his hands rested 
on the sides of his chair and his eyes glared at 
the hollow burning coals. “She has been too 
much for me, God knows !’”” 

There was something in the tone of his father’s 
voice that aroused Tom’s interest, but the father 
had forgotten his presence, and was disposed to 
ramble in his speech. He was weak and vari- 
able, this man with whom there had been such 
bitter quarrels in the heyday of his strength and 
in the strong days of his injustice. Poor father! 
he forgave him all wrongs and misconceptions 
now, and was glad to be at his side again and 
at the last like this. 

It was Ursula’s return that distracted Tom’s 
attention, but failed to divert the knight’s. 

“T wish he would go to his room for the night,” 
said Ursula, in a whisper. “Try and persuade 
him presently.” 

“ He is hard to persuade still, I find.” 

“ At times,” was the reply; “not always. 
electric bell in the wall summons the nurse.” 

“T see,” said Tom. “And now good-night, 
Ursula. You are tired, I am sure.” 

“ Good-night, Tom,” she replied; “I shall be 
glad to rest, and think of this again, and if it is 
for the best.” 

“ Why, we have settled that,” he said, laughing. 

“ Life is beginning, not ending, for us,” she an- 
swered, shaking her head; “ we drop the curtain 
on the first act, that-is all.” 

Tom started at the simile. It was inappropri- 
ate on the lips of a recluse, and it was a stagy 
expression at the best. They were strangely like 
his own words, too—his own prophecy. He had 
told Miss Hilderbrandt on board the Witch that 
this was the end of the first act, and now Ursula 
Dagnell agreed with him. But the second act— 
what was that to be? Was his father looking at 
it now with that far-away stare in his glazed eyes ? 

“You will bid him good-night, Ursula ?” said 
Tom. 

“He would not hear me. It would only dis- 
turb him,” was the reply. “He will look like 
that for a while, and then drop off tosleep. You 
must not mind his dreams, or what he says in 
them.” 

“Not 1.” 

“You are not a nervous man.” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Tf he become excited, a few drops from that 
vial on the mantel-piece will calm him when he 
wakes. Good-night again,” she said. “ You will 
find your own room ready when Sir John is tired 
of your attendance.” 

“Thank you. Good-night, Ursula; God bless 
ou!” 

“No, no—God bless you, Tom!” she answer- 
ed, as she went swiftly and noiselessly from the 
room, leaving father and son together. 


The 





CHAPTER XII. 
NO REST YET. 


Ir this were Sir John Dagnell’s customary meth- 
od of composing himself for sleep, it was some- 
what of an unpleasant “order of going” for any 
one to observe too closely. A deep turn of 
thought had “fixed” the knight—turned him, as 
it were, into a statue, in whose marble face glit- 
tered two bright, glaring eyes. Was it the past 
or the future that had the power to subdue thus 
completely the man who had been so irritable 
and harsh only a few minutes since? or was it 
all part and parcel of the disease which was 
bearing him by slow degrees to the world apart 
from this? It was singular to observe the sud- 
denness with which Sir John Dagnell had passed 
away from all consciousness of his surroundings 
—from the knowledge of his son sitting there ; 
of Ursula having re-entered, spoken of him, and 
bidden Tom good-night ; from the thought of the 
present hour, and the deep consideration even of 
his own afflictions—that soul-absorbing thought 
by which he was forever burdened in his wake- 
ful moments. 

Tom Dagnell sat and watched his father close- 
ly. There was a world of thoughts to keep the 
son wakeful. It had been altogether so eventful 
a day that his brain was heated still with con- 
templation of it. He had had such different 
ideas only twenty-four hours ago, knowing what 
his father’s disposition was, and what a stern and 
unforgiving man he had always been. He had 
come to England doubting of ahy peace between 
them even at the eleventh hour, and yet it had 
come, and something more than peace. 

After all, was it peace to the figure in the 
chair? Was it ever to come to a man whose life 
had been marked by much injustice, and who 
that very day had owned to the son what a miser- 
able sinner he had been ? 

Was he thinking of it still? Was it troubling 
his mind? Were the dream-figures of which he 
had complained rising up before him ? 

“This has been an unlucky house, Tom, always 
a house with a black blight upon it,” said Sir 
John, so clearly and precisely that the son leaned 
forward, thinking that his father had awakened. 
But the eyes were glazed and staring, and the 
face was set and immobile and corpse-like. 

“We have brushed the blight away for good,” 
muttered Tom, in a low tone, so that his father 
might catch the answer if he needed one, and 
— on undisturbed if sleep were heavy with 

im. 

The father did not hear him. The eyelids closed 
slowly over the eyes, and the breathing became 
more regular. There were to ensue no troubled 
dreams for Sir John Dagnell that night, Tom 





hoped, and the son might drop off presently to 
sleep upon his own account. The time-piece on 
nf.mantel-shelf ticked on quickly and busily, 
there W_Dagnell’s brain cooled by degrees, until 
him—a fain8emblance of unconsciousness upon 
: : curled w 
nok ton paddle. bfather’s room, or p 
of the way of the windt.the Witch steamer, out 
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sula for his fellow-passeng, wp ms with 
beauty of the name of Hi derbra the dark young 


“ HILpERBRANDT !” 

Tom came to himself with an odd plu. f 
ward, like a man startled from repose by » °*- 
one shouting at him. He sat up and looked to- 
ward his father, certain almost that a name had 
been called aloud which was not strange to him, 
and that Sir John had given utterance to it. 

The thought that had crossed him in his half- 
sleep could not have magnified itself to sound, un- 
less he had shouted forth the name himself and 
was too stupid to remember it. His father was 
in the same passive condition. He had not moved 
during the last half hour scored against his life 
—against all lives—and he would have exhibited 
some sure signs of distress or excitement if he 
had spoken up in that shrill key. And yet some 
one must have broken the stillness of the room, 
for the shade over the clock was ringing like a 
bell, the glass vibrating as it were in unison. 

Perhaps that was fancy too, or a singing in his 
ears, thought Tom, the instant afterward. He 
was full of fancies now, to make amends for the 
hard facts of the last four-and-twenty hours, for 
he could imagine the door was opening and the 
cold air stealing in from the corridor without. 
He knew that he had not risen to draw the cur- 
tain over the door, and that that might account 
for the change of temperature; but he tilted 
himself back in his chair, so that he could look 
round the lacquered screen, and make sure that 
he was wrong in one particular at least. 

By Jove! he was right! for the door was wide 
open, and the blackness of the corridor was be- 
yond it. That was his cousin Ursula’s error, and 
an uncommon one in so careful and methodical 
a woman. She had forgotten to close the door 
securely after bidding him good-night. To think 
it was open, after all, and that his perceptive fac- 
ulties were so admirably acute! 

He walked softly out of the room and peered 
up and down the corridor, where an oil-lamp was 
burning very dimly at the further end, near the 
great staircase which led into the hall, There was 
the rustling of a dress, too, as of some one going 
down the stairs, or else he was mistaken again ; 
it was, to his mind at least, singularly audible at 
that hour of the night. He made one step along 
the corridor, then paused. Well, it was no busi- 
ness of his; the nurse had forgotten a spoon or 
a bundle of fire-wood, perhaps, and it would not 
do to quit his father in order to inquire why peo- 
ple were flitting about the passages that night ; 
his father might wake up at the very instant, 
and think himself deserted. Let those roam 
about the house who wished; he should hear 
the motive in the morning. He closed the door 
and pulled the curtain across it, free from any 
excitement over a commonplace matter for which 
there might be a hundred reasons, and then he 
paused again, with his hand upon the drapery. 
Carefully as he had proceeded, the rings upon 
the curtain rod had jingled softly and disturbed 
the sick man. He was speaking now; the voice 
came from behind the screen, and was without 
doubt his father’s voice. 

“Hilderbrandt, we must have mercy. Don’t 
you hear me?—won’t you hear me? Huiper- 
BRANDT!” shouted Sir John Dagnell. 

Tom strode to his father’s side. Sir John was 
awake, and panting frightfully. His claw-like 
hands were clutching his throat, until he became 
aware of his son’s presence, when they relaxed 
and dropped heavily into his lap. 

“Oh, Tom,” he said, “I am very glad you are 
here. I have had another of those awful dreams. 
Isn’t it hard that I can’t sleep in peace? Isn’t 
it cursed hard upon me ?” he exclaimed. 

“T should imagine that sleeping in this chair 
was bad for you,” said Tom. 

“You may imagine what you please,” replied 


Sir John. “If I lie down, my head slips out of 
bed and hangs over the side. You heard me 
say so?” 

“a Yes.” 


“Still this chair is terribly uncomfortable to- 
night.” 

a Shall I ring for the nurse ?” 

“You may as well; you’re not much good your- 
self,” grumbled Sir John, “or when you had seen 
me fighting and gasping, you would have woke 
me up at once.” 

“Shall I give you some of the medicine that 
Ursula left here ?” 

“Tt’s no use,” he answered ; “it’s no cure for 
these dreams of horror, which get worse and 
worse and worse.” 

“This did not last long, at any rate,” said Tom. 

“How do you know how long it lasted ?” in- 
quired his father. 

“You were sleeping calmly the minute before 
you called out.” 

“Did I call out ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did I say ?” he asked, curiously. 

“Something about mercy, or recommending 
some one to mercy.” 

“ Yes, it’s all one infernal tune. I was on the 
jury, trying somebody for murder — Ursula, I 
think,” he said. “I dare say we should have 
come round to the drop, as usual, if I had slept 
another five minutes.” 

“You mentioned the name of Hilderbrandt in 
your sleep,” said Tom. “Do you know any one 
of that name ?” 

Sir John jumped as if under the influence of a 
galvanic battery. Of self-command he had nev- 
er possessed a great deal in his best days, and 
he was ill and shattered now. They were keen 








eyes, however, which glittered under the shaggy 
brows when Sir John had recovered from his sur- 
rise, 

“What name did you say ?” he inquired. 

“ Hilderbrandt.” 

“T don’t know any one of that name,” mut- 
tered Sir John. 

“Possibly. But you mentioned it in your 
sleep, unless I am very much mistaken.” 

“You are very much mistaken,” was the reply. 

Tom did not persist in his inquiries; he had 
been surprised, but he did not desire to drag his 
father into argument, if argument were necessa- 
ry. It was not likely that he had been mistaken 

in, unless he was suffering from Hilderbrandt 
~ the brain, instead of his sire, that night. 
Sir Joh¥o" going to ring for the nurse ?” asked 
sed {tully. “Am I to be kept out of bed 
and robbed €: oa all night” 

Tom touched D&tural rest aM night t 

. ~ putton of the electric bell at 
this protest, and p sais th 
the room. Sir John hauty the nurse entered 
terms upon which they had@ote — 

“T shall be glad to go to - 
without you, Mrs. Coombe,” he said. or t get = 
et ready to assist you?” ng deal 

“ He is waiting without, Sir John.” 

“Can I—” began Tom, when his father inte. 
rupted him. 

“No, no; you are tired and confused, and want 
rest as well as Ido. You have been,” he added, 
“ extremely stupid the last hour or two; but pos- 
sibly you may have a clearer head to-morrow. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

Tom departed not unreluctantly. He was of 
no use as a nurse, and his father had grown tired 
of his company. It was one o’clock of the new 
day, and time was drifting on, and he had had no 
rest. The mysteries about the house, and which 
might have been rustling up and down the stairs, 
for what he knew to the contrary, would not rest 
either. Broadlands was surely a haunted place, 
to which peace of mind could never come—a place 
of great surprises. That his father had called out 
Hilderbrandt he was prepared to swear, and sure- 
ly he must have known some one of that name 
at some period of his life. The name of his fel- 
low-passenger, too—that was the remarkable co- 
incidence. 

Still a mere coincidence. Let him repair to his 
room, and end all speculations for that time at 
least. Here would be peace: he had a slight sus- 
picion that his journey was telling on him now, 
and that repose was necessary. For that time at 
least a truce to speculation; his head would be 
clearer in the morning, as his father had hinted 
it might be. It had been bothered too much, or 
it was disposed to ache like Marcus’s. 

He went quickly along the corridor, and enter- 
ed his own room, where a new surprise awaited 
him. No, his task was not finished yet, or the long 
day over for him. An old man, bright-eyed and 
vigilant, stood on the hearth-rug with his back 
to the empty fire-grate. He bowed low as Tom 
came in. 

“ Fisher!” said Tom; “ what the deuce do you 
want at this hour?” 

“T couldn’t rest without seeing you before you 
went to sleep, Master Tom,” was the old butler’s 
reply. 

“ Or let me rest either, eh ?” 

“No, Sir, it didn’t seem my duty to do that.” 

(To BR OONTINURD.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SS. a country of Central Asia, 
between Northwestern India and Eastern 
Persia, has suddenly been brought into promi- 
nent notice in consequence of the struggle be- 
tween Russia and England for the supremacy over 
it. The part of the country concerned in the 
present difficulty includes the valleys of Cabool 
and Candahar, to the south of the Hindoo Koosh. 
England has long felt that in order to protect 
India she should have supreme authority in all 
the countries bordering on the northwestern 
frontier. Many years ago she attempted to en- 
ter into alliance with the Afghans, but the tribes 
were treacherous, and many deadly combats re- 
sulted. Fora couple of years an English garri- 
son occupied Cabool; but when in 1842 General 
Elphinstone, being compelled to evacuate Ca- 
bool, negotiated with the Afghans for the safe 
retreat of his troops, the barbarous hill tribes 
instantly attacked them as they moved out 
through the deep snow. A week afterward one 
single man reached Jelalabad—the sole survivor 
of the 16,500 men who had constituted the gar- 
rison of Cabool! For nearly thirty years the 
northwest frontier of India has been in a chronic 
state of trouble, and the Indian government has 
engaged in an expedition against the tribes on 
the border almost every year. The Khyber 
Pass, the great highway between British India 
and Central Asia, has seldom been open to peace- 
ful commerce more than a few weeks at a time; 
consequently the trade between the Punjab and 
Afghanistan is forced to pass through more dif- 
ficult routes, the Ameer asserting his inability 
to protect the Khyber Pass. In 1872 Russia 
made a formal declaration to the effect that Af- 
ghanistan was beyond the sphere of her influ- 
ence; but during the past summer a Russian 
mission was secretly dispatched to Cabool, and 
received a most friendly reception from Shere 
Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan. A similar Brit- 
ish mission was cee og er serge when this 
news became known in England, but on reach- 
ing the Khyber Pass it was found to be closed, 
and a message from the Ameer forbade the mis- 
sion to advance. This seems to be the imme- 
diate cause of England’s hostile preparations in 
regard to Afghanistan. She desires to know 
whether the Ameer means peace or war, and 
also what position Russia intends to assume. 
Afghanistan can bring into the field a large army 
of fighting men, but it is not likely that Eng- 
land will commence active military operations 
until spring on account of the rigorous climate 
and deep snows of the hill country. 





At the Colosseum Theatre in Liverpool, on 
the evening of October 11, some disorderly per- 





aan 





sons in the audience caused a disturbance. In 
the midst of this a cry of fire was raised, and 
men, women, and children made a wild rush for 
the door. The manager of the theatre and the 
police vainly endeavored to quell the panic. A 
scene of the wildest confusion ensued, and soon 
a mass of dying human beings was packed in a 
heap at the foot of the stairway leading from the 
entrance door into the street. Between thirt 
and forty were killed and a large number seri- 
ously injured. 





Reports from Minnesota give information of 
extensive prairie fires. One of the most serious 
was in the Pomme de Terre River country, about 
thirty miles from Benson. The flames spread 
with ae ws and many fine farms were 
utterly destroyed. An area of thirty miles square 
is completely desolated, and hundreds of farmers 
who were in prosperous circumstances are left 
destitute and disheartened. 





The Academy of Music in this city has under- 
gone some changes in anticipation of the coming 
opera season. New carpets have been laid in the 
corridors, audience-room, and on the stage. The 
green stage curtain has been replaced by one of 
deep crimson color. The large room on the sec- 
ond floor, back of the dress boxes, has been con- 
verted into a “‘ foyer,” where, between the acts, 
refreshments will be served, and friends may 

“et for social intercourse. 





ltt ten e relates the following touching 
two little bow!°lyoke, Massachusetts, last week, 
from the trees inte #'rested for stripping leaves 
been locked up an off". Soon after they had 
peeped into the cell, Bieard their voices, and 
on their knees, with their*{,the children were 
tears running down their ched clasped, and 
please let us out of this place, ana 5 Lord, 
do it again—never, never,” prayed one, W_Dever 
other was repeating the Lord’s Prayer. '*,the 
harder,” said one of them, ‘“‘and speak you. 
words plain, or God won’t understand you.’’ 
“T try to, Jimmy, but I’m erying so I can’t,’’ 
said the other; and then both redoubled their 
prayers. The officer slipped away, got the keys, 
and released the repentant little culprits. 





This year the Loan Exhibition is much larger 
than last year. The whole exhibition floor of 
the Academy of Design is now filled with the 
contributions of friends of the society; and it 
should be remembered that none of these ob- 
jects were displayed last year. The collectioz. 
of pictures is considered remarkably fine. 





An exchange says that an ordinance just pro- 
mulgated at Prague reads as follows: ‘‘ Whereas 
dresses with trains raise in the streets clouds of 
dust injurious to the public health, the wearing 
of such dresses on the streets is hereby prohib- 
ited.”” This comes in very well just as short 
dresses are all the fashion; but what rulers 
would have issued such an edict a year or two 
ago? 





The twenty-sixth grandchild of Queen Victo- 
ria, and the special property of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, is named Alexandra Louise Olga 
Victoria. 





That the people of the North have given free- 
ly and heartily to the afflicted South was abun- 
dantly proved by the recent collection of cloth- 
ing made in this city for the destitute sufferers 
from the plague. A committee was appointed 
to make suitable arrangements for the collec- 
tion; appeals were made in churches and in 
newspapers, calling attention to the needs of 
the South, and in various ways the hearts and 
hands of the people were prepared. Then about 
thirty wagons were employed to go through the 
city. Messenger boys were sent ahead to notify 
givers of the coming of the wagons, and the 
rich gave of their abundance, and the poor of 
their poverty. The rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association were open to receive the 
collections, and were filled with articles of cloth- 
ing of every description, as well as with blankets, 
bedding, mattresses. Every thing was carefully 
assorted and packed for immediate shipping. 





The art lectures to be given in connection 
with the Loan Exhibition of the Society of Dec- 
orative Art will commence on Tuesday, October 
29, with an address on ‘‘ Egyptian Art,” by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Season tickets, price 
three dollars, including a reserved seat, can be 
obtained at the rooms of the Society of Decora- 
tive Art and at the Academy of Design. The 
lectures will be given at Association Hall. 





The American Public Health Association hold 
their next annual meeting at Richmond, Virginia, 
commencing on November 19. Unusual interest 
will attend this gathering, as much time will be 
devoted to facts connected with the yellow fever 
epidemic which has scourged so many Southern 
cities. The sanitary measures for a the 
recurrence of such a calamity will be carefully 
considered. This topic is of national impor- 
tance, and there is hope that the deliberations of 
this body of scientific men may result in a clear 
understanding of the preventable causes of yel- 
low fever. 


_ 


A private letter, dated Augusta, Georgia, Oc- 
tober 12, mentions a curious fact, in which many 
of our readers will be interested. We give a 
brief extract : 


“T sent you, the other day, a few autumn jasminea, 
which, as told you at the time, were perfect curiosi- 
ties because of their blooming at so late a period in 
the season. The fact is that a moss-rose lifting its 
beautiful head to greet one in a December garden could 
hardly be considered more peculiar and out of the or- 
dinary way of nature, Now I have gathered half a 
dozen more of these flowers for you—nothing in them- 
selves, of course, but valuable as illustrating a freak 
of ‘the universal mother’ which botanists say does 
not occur oftener than once in a quarter of a century. 
And only observe how subtly nature acts, This un- 
wonted efflorescence in these latitudes, by which a 
new perfume is added to our autumn air, probably 
roceeds from some elements of unwholesome nox- 
ous heat remotely traceable to the terrible atmospheric 
condition of the Southwest, and certain ‘ wafts’ where- 
of have visited us, to result only in the manner indi- 
cated. Meanwhile, as you know, the work of destruc- 
tion from pestilence proceeds on its terrible career.” 


The letter inclosed a cluster of yellow jasmines, 


which, although pressed, retained their sweet 
fragrance, 
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THE BURNHAM STATUE OF DANIEL WEBSTER IN THE CENTRAL PARK.—[Sex Pace 722.) 
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THE ANXIOUS MOTHER. 
See illustration on page 721. 


NE touch of nature makes the whole world 

kin.” The anxious mother watching by 

the side of her sick child is the same every where ; 

in the palace or the hovel, robed in purple and fine 

linen or clad in rags, the same emotions rack her 

soul, and she is agonized by the same fears. In 

the accompanying fine picture the artist has been 

peculiarly happy in portraying this phase of hu- 

man care, which will find a responsive echo in 
every mother’s heart. 





THE BURNHAM STATUE OF 
WEBSTER. 
See illustration on page 720. 


HE custom of adorning public parks and 
squares with statues of men whom the na- 
tion delights to honor is coming more and more 
in vogue in our community, and is deserving of 
high praise as a graceful tribute to the illustrious 
The Central Park is already populous with 
these memorials, noteworthy among which is the 
colossal bronze statue of Daniel We bster, which 
was presented to the city of New York by an op- 
ulent citizen, Mr. Gordon Webster Burnham, and 
unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies, November 
25,1876. The statue is the work of Mr. Thomas 
Ball, and was modelled at Florence and cast in 
Munich. It is fourteen feet high, and weighs six 
tons. The massive granite pedestal, ornamented 
with Corinthian columns imbedded in stone, 
weighs over one hundred tons, and is twenty feet 
in height. The distinguished statesman is attired 
in the old-fashioned dress-coat of his time, with 
the right arm thrust in the folds, and the left 
hanging carelessly at the side. The likeness is 
pronounced admirable. On the pedestal is en- 
graved his memorable reply to Hayne: “ Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and insepara- 
ble”’—a motto which was deeply emphasized by 
subsequent events. The accompanying engrav- 
ing faithfully depicts the statue, with the sur- 
rounding landscape, of which it forms a conspic- 
uous feature, familiar to all visitors to the Central 
Park. 








HALLOW-EVE. 


GRAY, lowering sky ; sodden earth, matted 

with wet leaves; lines of melancholy trees 
bent away from the east by blasts of fierce wind 
laden with chilly rain ; in the distance, masses of 
black evergreens; framing in this picture, skel- 
eton vines that clung around the window and 
wrestled dismally with the wind. It is no won- 
der that a pair of blue eyes gazing out on the 
scene were turned discontentedly away, or that 
their owner drew near the fire for comfort, as she 
said, with a shiver, 

“Oh, Bertha, what an afternoon! It seems 
sixteen hours long! When do you suppose papa 
will be well enough to go to the city ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Lucy. This kind of 
weather won't benefit rheumatism ;” and the 
young lady who spoke went on energetically reel- 
ing off her crimson wools. “The doctor says 
he’s improving; but he can’t move about much ; 
he still lets Martin dress him.” 

“ He'd be better away from here; these coun- 
try places are enough to give any one the horrors 
when autumn storms begin. this place is 
so isolated! I do wish papa would sell it,” she 
concluded, with another disconsolate glance at 
the long line of rain-washed avenue. 

“Why, Lucy Morris! Sell the place he was 
born and brought up in! I believe papa rever- 
ences every timber in this old house.” 

“There are plenty to reverence, then. It’s the 
biggest and ghostliest and dullest place that ever 
was. I ‘hate great dusky rooms all finished in 
oak, with black massive pieces of furniture, and 
perfect shrouds of curtains, and tiers of family 
portraits painted in the year one!” 

“Stop railing, Lucy. . While papa lives he will 
always spend his summers here. You and I can 
endure it if it is a little dismal.” 

“Tt’s winter now almost, It’s the very last 
day of October to-day, and still storming as hard 
as ever.’ 

“Yes; if it rains and blows like this, the serv- 
ants’ Hallow-eve will be rather tempestuous.” 

“ What are the servants going to do?” was the 
interested query. 

“Oh, they’re going to a Hallow-eve celebration 
in the village, to be gone all night. I suppose 
they would go in the face of a tempest. Even 
Martin was asking leave of papa this morning.” 

“Why, Bertha, I don’t think it’s safe. Only 
papa and we two left in this lonesome place, and 

laid up—” 

“Don’t be a goose, Lucy. Nothing ever hap- 
wag here. In all my experience of T—— vil- 

it has been as ful as Eden.” 

ne That's because it’s so far out of the world,” 
was the rather spiteful rejoinder. 

“Maybe. It did occur to me that Martin had 
better stay, but papa laughed at the idea. ‘Let 
him get me to bed,’ he said, ‘and come back in 
time to get me out in the morning, and I want 
nothing more of him.’ So that was decided.” 

> aioe see here!” and Lucy sat upright, in sud- 

den eagerness ; “wouldn’t it be fun to try some 
Hallow-eve magic? Did you ever do it?” 
“Never but once—at school,” said her sister, 


“Heating lead? Oh, I know: you drop it in 
vold water, and it hardens into some shape. 
What shape did yours have ?” 

“T don’t know thet it had any. I suppose we 
were all to be old maids.” 

“ Bertha, don’t be so dreadfully practical. Put 


magic for this evening. It will amuse me, at any 

“Why, my dear, I’m perfectly willing. And 
I’m more than willing to put away my work, for 
it’s five o’clock ; time to dress for dinner.” 

“ Bertha, don’t you believe any of this magic 
ever came true afterward ?” 

Miss Morris turned round and laughed at her 
sister’s solemn countenance, “I’ve heard girls 
say it did. Of course I didn’t believe it.” 

“Don’t you know Aunt Alice tells a story of 
spreading a supper table at midnight, and light- 
ing candles with nine pins stuck in them at reg- 
ular distances ; and before the flame reached the 
ninth pin, Uncle Jasper walked in and sat down 
opposite.” 

“Oh, that’s true enough. He knew she was 
going to do it. He almost frightened her out of 
her wits, though. And, Lucy, if it’s all the same 
to you, I don’t think I'll leave the doors unlocked 
to-night for our future husbands to walk in.” 

“ Oh, no, no, Bertha!” and Lucy turned pale at 
the very idea. “But we might try something. 
I don’t want to eat eggs full of salt, or burn ears 
of corn; it’s not exciting. One of the girls at 
Madame Durange’s school told me she went down 
cellar backward at midnight with a hand-mirror 
and a candle. When she reached the foot of the 
stairs she was to look in the glass and see—” 

“The irresistible he, of course. What did she 
see—the cellar walls ?” 

“No; she declares she saw Henry Marvell’s 
face. And she was married to him in less than 
a year.” 

“That was a marvel indeed. Do you want me 
to try the cellar experiment ?” 

“T'd try it myself if I dared ;” and Lucy’s pret- 
ty face looked doubtful, as she sat tapping the 
rug with her slipper. 

“Don’t you dare? 
head of the stairs.” 

“That would spoil it. There must be no one 
in the room above. And the descent is begun at 
the first stroke of twelve. I believe I widl try it.” 

“You'll feel less inclined at midnight, with 
this wind wailing round the house. What am J 
to do?” 

“Why, let me see. Milly Durell told me some 
other things. One was something like the cellar 
one—to eat an apple before a mirror in an empty 
room while the clock is striking twelve.” 

“What, finish the apple before the twelve 
strokes are done ?” 

“No, no; don’t finish at all unless you like, 
but eat while the clock is striking.” 

“Very good. I won’t attempt gastronomic 
feats, but the rest is easy. There’s no mirror in 
the kitchen, however.” 

“ Don’t I tell you you mustn’t be in the kitchen ? 
The cellar opens in the kitchen, and that’s the 
scene of my experiment. You must be in a lone- 
lyroom. The east parlor would do. Go eat your 
apple before one of the big mirrors there.” 

“Very well. If your cow holds out long 
enough to attempt the cellar feat, I'll try the oth- 
er. Now get dressed if you mean to. I must go 
to papa.” 

Since Mr. Morris’s last attack of rheumatism, 
dinner had been served in his sitting-room up 
stairs. There, as usual, it was laid to-night. 

A social dinner they had, so pleasant that when 
dessert was removed, and the clock struck eight, 
Mr. Morris showed no inclination to retire. He 
was liy loquacious that evening. Stories 
of college life and travels succeeded one another, 
until Bertha’s attention was attracted by the evi- 
dent impatience of Martin. 

“Papa,” she said, finally, “I suppose Martin 
wants to go. The servants are all to be off at 
half past nine, and it will take an hour to get you 
to bed.” 


I'll mount guard at the 





Rather testily the old gentleman agreed to be 
wheeled back to his chamber. 

“ Hallow-eve parties are foolery,” he grumbled. 
“Well, well, Bertha, let the servants see that ev- 
ery thing is fast, and bring you the keys. Good- 
night, good-night, my dears. I'll ring if I want 
anything. Now that deuced wind has gone down, 
I expect a quiet night.” 

At half past ten the house was still. And the 
two young ladies sat by their dressing-room fire 
ready to begin what Bertha called “ conjurations.” 

“See what a calm night it is,” the latter re- 
marked, going to the window and drawing back 
the curtain. The sky was still filled with ragged 
masses of cloud, but, high above, a white October 
moon shone through watery mists. Below, the 
avenue and thickly wooded grounds stretched 
quiet and dim. 

“Bertha, if we had some pieces of lead we 
might try melting them. It’s an hour and a half 
before twelve, and we must keep awake some- 
how.” 

“T don’t know that I have any lead. There's 
the shot in my riding skirt, but it would take too 
long to melt that.” 


Lucy mused. “We might scrape off a little 
from the outside. Anything for fun. Where is 
the skirt ?” 

“In the closet. Ah!” 


“ What is it?” and Lucy faced round in sur- 
prise on her way to the wardrobe. 

“Nothing. I fancied I saw some one moving 
down there in the shadows. It was only fancy,” 
she finished, turning away. 

“ How do you know it was fancy? Suppose—” 

‘Lucy, for the second time I beg you not to be 
a goose! I could imagine I saw fifty people if I 
stared into the dark long enough. Rip the shot 
out of the skirt, and we'll go down to the kitchen.” 

To the kitchen they forthwith repaired, each 
carrying a lighted candle, and each with a ball 
of lead in her pocket; nor had Lucy forgotten 
her hand-glass. Half-way down the great stair- 
case Bertha paused to laugh at the ridiculousness 


of their pg Not so Lucy. Hurrying 
through the dark with cheeks as white as 


the shawl she wore, she rushed into the kitchen 





y 
down your work, and help me think of some 


and hastily lighted the gas. 


“Hurry and shut the door, Bertha. Is every 
thing locked up down here ?” with an apprehen- 
sive glance at the dusky corners of the room. 

“T suppose so. I have the keys of the outer 
doors in my pocket. Why, Lucy, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

“Nothing. It seems so unnaturally still after 
the wind. I thought I heard a noise in that re- 
cess under the stairs.” 

Her sister laughed again as she extinguished 
the candles and examined the fire in the range. 

“Tt was one of the future husbands, of course, 
Lucy. Do hunt up an iron spoon and get a basin 
of cold water while I try to scrape this lead.” 

Lucy presently forgot every thing in her inter- 
est in the lead experiment. After tedious scrap- 
ings she managed to melt the mineral in a spoon, 
and dropped it into water, where it immediately 
hardened into incomprehensible shapes. 

“Those are fishes and crowns. You're going 
to see low and high life, Lucy. You'll espouse a 
fisherman and a king.” 

“Don’t be foolish. I'll try again. 

Again and again she did try, with no better 
success. But when Bertha, in her turn, dropped 
the lead, there was a cry of surprise from both 
girls. The rude semblance of a musket lay in 
the water. Bertha fished it out with a laugh. 

“Fate speaks. I’m to marry the son of a 

mn.” 

“Try again, Bertha. Let’s see if it comes 


in. 

Bertha complied. This time it was certainly 
no musket. It was a nondescript appearance, 
three-cornered and pointed. 

“A soldier’s cap!” cried Lucy, with a little 
scream of delight. “A soldier’s cap with a 
plume! What makes your cheeks so red, Ber- 
tha?” 

“The fire, I suppose,” was the cool answer, as 
Bertha arose and shook out her silken skirts. 

“And not the thought of our friend Colonel 
Dudley ?” 

“Lucy, you’re positively ridiculous ;” but this 
time there was no doubt about her blushing. 
“See,” she went on, hastily, “it’s getting near 
twelve. Are you going down cellar ?” 

Lucy’s cheeks grew a shade paler. The speek- 
er had walked over to a door in a dim corner and 
thrown it wide. 

“ Are you going in the east parlor ?” 

I must find an apple some- 


“You've forgotten the key. It’s up stairs.” 

“That's true; but the lock on the east parlor 
door is broken. I spoke to papa, but he said it 
was no matter. Here are some apples,” she con- 
tinued, emerging from a closet. Now my soldier 
will have a chance to appear. Do I say over any 
thing to myself while I eat the apple ?—any in- 
cantation ?” 

“No; you just eat, and begin at the first stroke 
of twelve.” 

“ And I see somebody looking over my shoul- 
der. I’m afraid he’ll have horns, Lucy.” 

The one addressed uttered a little cry of terror. 

“Oh, Bertha, I’m scared to death now. I'll 
never dare go into the cellar. Let’s give it up 
and go to bed.” 

“What a little coward! Lucy, there’s no such 
thing asa ghost. There’s nothing in the cellar— 
only it’s dark.” 

Lucy only looked shudderingly down the black 
stairway. “I don’t know what makes me so 
nervous, If I should see any thing—” 

“Suppose you go to the east parlor, and let me 
go down there ?” 

“Go through those halls into that great ghost- 
ly room! Never!” 

“ Well, as I said before, you’re a little coward,” 
remarked her sister, scornfully. “Sit down here 
by the fire, then, and wait for me.” 

“ Oh, Bertha, don’t go! Suppose you should see 
something terrible !’ moaned superstitious Lucy. 

“Lucy, I’m surprised at you. There’s my fu- 
ture husband waiting under the stairs. You 
heard him, you know. He’ll come out and fol- 
low me to the east parlor, and I shall see how he 
looks.” And Bertha, who seemed possessed by 
the very spirit of mischief, laughed heartily, as 
her sister covered her face with a cry. “ Just 
let me see the thing through. I'll be back soon.” 
And shutting the door at the last word, she com- 
menced her pilgrimage through the halls, feeling 
so completely indifferent to the ghostly influences 
of the time and occasion that she even hummed 
a tune as she went. 

White squares of moonlight lay on the floor 
and walls opposite the great windows when she 
came into the main hall, and passing along to the 
front, paused for a moment at the entrance of the 
east parlor. As she stood there the old hall clock 
gave warning of twelve; so she threw the door 
wide and went in. 

It was, as Lucy had said, a great, ghostly room. 
Every thing in it was black and massive; heavy 
curtains fell before the lofty windows; dim pic- 
tures of ancestors and ancestresses started out 
of the gloom like phantoms as the candle’s flick- 
ering rays penetrated the gloom. Two great mir- 
rors were set in the wall opposite each other. 
The chill air of the room made the new-comer 
shiver as she walked round a high black cabinet, 
set down her candle on the slab before the near- 
est mirror, and felt in her pocket for the apple. 

“I wonder if any of 

‘These knights and these dames 
Come down from their frames’ 
and walk the house at the witching hour of mid- 
night ?” Bertha soliloquized, surveying the por- 
trait of a bewigged gentleman in a flowered silk 
blet, who d to be eying her with inter- 
est from the wall behind. 

A healthy disbelief in the supernatural is an 
excellent steadier of the nerves. Not many young 
ladies would have commenced eating as coolly as 
Bertha did when the first stroke of twelve rang 
through the house. She was rather ashamed of the 








silliness of the proceeding, and laughed at her own 





reflection, standing in modern furbelowed dress, 
“ge in hand, beneath those ancient pictures. 

ree, four, five, six. Still no stir, no appear- 
ance. Still her eyes vainly explored the shadowy 
space behind her, doubly reflected in the twin 
mirrors. “Look over your right shoulder all the 
time,” Lucy had said. What was it that at the 
stroke of seven suddenly drew her gaze, as by 
magnetic attraction, to the left, and gave her a 
curious, uneasy sensation as of some one watch- 
ing her, or of another presence in the room? 
There was nothing in the parlor. Ah! but in 
the glass behind her was mirrored the door 
through which she had come. It was hidden 
from her as she stood by the bulky black cabin- 
et; but in the mirror’s depths she saw plainly 
a crouching form appear for an instant in the 
gloom of that doorway, and an ugly, sinister face 
look in. Another instant and it was gone; and 
Bertha’s heart seemed to stop beating, and the 
apple fell to the floor. 

It was a wonder she did not scream in her first 
surprise. She was not afraid of the dead, but 
she certainly was of the living, and the shock 
caused by that momentary glance made her faint 
and cold with terror. Mechanically she picked 
up the apple. No ghost could have been whiter 
than she as she faced the mirror again. 

How much thinking can be done in a second! 
It seemed to Bertha that an age was compressed 
into the time occupied by the last four strokes 
of twelve. That first glance had shown her the 
whole peril of the situation. Two girls and a 
helpless old man in a lonely house two miles 
from a village, and at least one from the nearest 
neighbor! One robber already in the house, prob- 
ably another outside—for she leaped at once to 
the conclusion that she had really seen a figure 
lurking in the shrubbery. How many more might 
be about she dared not think, but that the one in 
the hall had just followed her she had no doubt. 
She shuddered at the remembrance of her own 
light words uttered not ten minutes ago: “He 
will follow me to the east parlor, and I shall see 
how he looks.” 

What was to be done? There were no fire- 
arms in the house but her father’s pistols, and 
she doubted if those were in a condition to use, 
for Mr. Morris’s careless, improvident security 
was too well known to his family. Her father 
asleep above with unlocked doors—scarcely an 
inner lock in the house was in order—Lucy wait- 
ing for her in the kitchen (she would not dare 
give her sister any hint of her fearful discovery). 
What a position! Would the burglars be satis- 
fied with the silver below stairs? No, surely; 
there was jewelry and money to tempt them in 
the chambers. And if her father were aroused, 
as he was sure to be, there might be murder as 
well as robbery. Oh, what should she do? And 
how should she go through the halls again with 
that uncanny follower, who no doubt had been 
listening grimly to all their nonsense in the kitch- 
en about Hallow-eve magic ? 

It was all she could do to keep up an appear- 
ance of indifference as she closed the east parlor 
door and began to retrace her steps. It seemed 
as if that crouching figure were ready to spring 
upon her from every shadowy corner. Still, she 
compelled herself to move slowly, and even to 
go on eating the apple. Any thing was better 
than to excite suspicion. When she came oppo- 
site the dark recess under the stairs, she dared 
not glance that way; but listening as she passed, 
with hearing quickened by apprehension, she was 
certain she heard a stealthy movement. Again 
it required an effort to control the impulse to run 
and scream. She did close the kitchen door 
rather hastily, and came into Lucy’s presence 
with a face so different from the one with which 
she left it that the latter exclaimed, 

“Oh, Bertha! you’re white as a sheet!” 

“White? Nonsense! I’m only cold. 
room was like a tomb.” 

“ Bertha”—Lucy’s voice dropped to an awe- 
stricken whisper—‘“ did you see any thing ?” 

“T saw all I ex to see—the walls and 
furniture. I didn’t see any thing else,” was the 
unnecessarily loud reply. 

“You didn’t? Oh dear!” said inconsistent 
Lucy. “ Well, then, let’s go to bed.” 

“Don’t go just yet,” Bertha said, feeling that 
she must gain time somehow. 

“T must. I’m dreadfully worn out.” 

“Well, then, you’ll have to go alone. 
stay up a while.” 

“Why, what for? How unreasonable!” 

What for, indeed! Bertha’s brain was in such 
a whirl that she thought she was going crazy as 
she sat by the fire, trying to warm her trembling 
hands, 

“Let’s try some more magic,” she said, des- 
perately. “ Hallow-eve only comes once a year. 
I don’t feel in the least sleepy. Let’s roast some 
chestnuts. That will be good fun.” 

“Chestnuts? Those that were gathered were 
all left outside in the store-house. I know, for 
I wanted some to-day, and it rained too much to 
get them.” 

An idea darted into Bertha’s head. She rose 
to her feet, saying, in careless tones, still intend- 
ed for the listener who she was sure was just 
outside the kitchen door, “ Well, come and get 
them now, then.” 

“Go out-doors at this time? Have you lost 
your wits? For mercy’s sake, what makes you 
speak so loud ?” she ended, querulously. 

Something in her sister’s face checked her 
here, and brought her to her feet in obedience 
to an imperative motion from the latter, who al- 
ready had the key of the outer door in her hand. 

“Why should you be afraid?” Bertha said, 
forcing a laugh. “Nothing ever happens here. 
It’s bright moonlight. We'll lock the door and 
be back in a few minutes with the chestnuts.” 
And again a look checked the query on Lucy’s 
white lips. 

In another moment they were both outside. 
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seized her sister’s hand, saying, in an agitated 
whisper, “ Don’t stop to ask why. Run with me 
as fast as you can!” and she started swiftly down 
a side path, almost dragging her half-paralyzed 
sister with her. 

If they were only not followed at once! It 
seemed to Bertha the only chance lay either in 
getting help or in drawing the robbers away in 
pursuit. She knew that the outlaw in the house 
would soon discover their flight, but she was 
most apprehensive of the accomplice concealed 
outside. 

On she went at desperate speed, under wet 
branches and over sodden ground. Lucy kept at 
her side with difficulty. But just as they struck 
the main avenue near the street gate Bertha 
looked behind, and this time could not suppress 
a cry of alarm. A man’s figure was dashing 
down through the moonlight in full pursuit. 
Lucy looked also, uttered a scream of terror, tore 
her hand from her sister’s, and rushed away among 
the thick trees on the right. Bertha did not stop. 
She knew the man would not follow Lucy. He 
would pursue the one running toward the village, 
and stop her at all hazards. And the nearest 
house was at the cross-roads, a mile away! 

She had been a famous runner in her girl- 
hood. Remembering that her pursuer was heavy 
and thickset, she took courage as she sped like 
an arrow along the lonely moon-lit road. On and 
on, past woods, past fields, past meadows, she 
ran as she had never run before, still spurred to 
fresh efforts by the quick footfalls behind. 

The distance had never seemed so great. The 
robber kept close in her rear. It seemed ages 
before she reached the tree that marked the half- 
mile. Would she never come in sight of the 
cottage at the cross-roads? And oh, suppose the 
people were away! But no; they were Ameri- 
cans — Hallow-eve would be nothing to them. 
And she ran on with renewed energy, though her 
breath came in painful gasps, and the stones cut 
through her thin, soaked slippers. 

On and on. Still the man behind held his own, 
and even seemed to gain at times. Her brain 
whirled, her feet faltered, but the next turn 
would bring her in sight of the cottage, so again 
she took heart. 

But her pursuer was also desperate. Despite 
her exertions he came nearer and nearer. She 
could hear his muttered curses and hard-drawn 
breath as she struggled on, still many rods dis- 
tant from the cottage gate. Oh, better die than 
be caught and be at the mercy of that ruffian !” 

It was just then that she became aware of an- 
other sound, sharp and distinct, ringing through 
the night silence—the tramp of a horse on one 
of the cross-roads. It was surely approaching. 
With her last reserves of breath she uttered a 
wild scream for help that brought a volley of 
oaths from the miscreant, who had seemed to be 
almost overtaking her. 

The tramp changed to a gallop. Faster and 
faster it came on, and presently a rider dashed 
around the corner. Bertha recognized the tall 
form bending forward in the saddle, the eager 
gray eyes, and martial bearing. “Colonel Dud- 
ley !” she cried, and the next moment only saved 
herself from falling by grasping the fence. Her 
deliverer was off his horse in a moment, uttering 
an exclamation of wonder. 

“Miss Morris! Miss Bertha! 
mean ?” 

It was not so easy to tell. Her pursuer had 
dashed into the woods at the first sight of the 
colonel, and she was near fainting ; nevertheless, 
she managed to make the situation understood. 
The colonel wasted no words. He simply took 
her in his arms and carried her to the cottage 
door, around which his sturdy knocks soon 
brought the entire family. 

“Mr. Johnson, get your gun, and saddle your 
horse, and follow me as soon as possible to our 
neighbor Morris’s. There are robbers in his 
house. Bring your sons with you, or let them 
come on foot. Meanwhile your wife must take 
care of this young lady ;” and before any one had 
recovered from their astonishment the colonel 
was off, riding at a great pace down the road. 

Bertha was too much exhausted to be vividly 
conscious of any thing during the hour that fol- 
lowed. She let the women take care of her, but 
did not attempt to answer questions or to move 
until one of the sons of the family came riding 
back in haste. 

“It’s all right,” reported this messenger ; 
“leastways the robbers is gone and nobody’s 
hurt. But the young lady was found fainted out 
under the trees, and the silver’s all taken. The 
feller in the house didn’t have time to take no 
more. I’m to ride to town and get the village 
out to hunt him and the feller that run after 
you.” 

To use the conventional phrase, Bertha woke 
the next morning and found herself famous. The 
whole village was agog, and the greatest efforts 
were being made to capture the robbers. The 
carriage and horses were at the door waiting to 
take her home. There every thing was in confu- 
sion. Lucy was in bed, and Mr. Morris, in a state 
of wild excitement, was actually dressed and down 
stairs. It appeared that Colonel Dudley had 
found a back window open and the robbers gone, 
and that Mr. Morris, aroused and mistaking the 
colonel himself for a burglar, had actually crawl- 
ed to the head of the stairs and shot at him, for- 
tunately without effect. 

Bertha had hard work to restore the distracted 
household to order. Late that evening, when 
Colonel Dudley rode over to announce the cap- 
ture of the burglars and the regaining of most of 
the silver, the elder Miss Morris was still occu- 
pied with her father, whose efforts had brought 
on an agonizing attack of rheumatism. From 
Lucy’s lips, however, the colonel heard the whole 
story of Bertha’s adventure, and it is needless to 
say that he was greatly amused and amazed. 

“So you dared not go into the cellar, Miss 
Lucy ?” he said, rather quizzically. “ Were you 
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not even tempted by the possible sight of your 
true-love ?” 

“To tell the truth, I had been too unsuccessful 
with the lead. Bertha, I suppose, was curious to 
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see if Fortune would smile upon her again. 

“What was your sister’s fortune ?” Colonel 
Dudley asked, a little too eagerly. “ What shape 
did the lead take for her ?” 

“The shape of a soldier’s cap and a musket,” 
was the demure reply. 

When the nine days’ wonder of the attempted 
robbery had been talked over, the little village 
had another sensation, which was a matrimonial 
engagement between the two principal actors in 
that night’s drama—Colonel Dudley and Miss 
Bertha Morris. And the first present which the 
bride expectant received from her fiancé was two 
little gold charms for a watch chain—one a tiny 
musket, the other an old-fashioned three-cornered 
soldier’s cap. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 
KATINKA. 


Tuer inspection of the stables at Bevis bore 
out the anticipations of Captain Dunstan and Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile, and afforded them a prospect of 
some congenial occupation. A pair of fat car- 
riage-horses, a chubby pony, whose mission in 
life had been the drawing of Mrs. Drummond’s 
wheeled chair along the smooth paths through 
the park, and a fourth animal, very unlike the 
other three, were the only tenants of the exten- 
sive building. The carriage-horses were old ac- 
quaintances of Dunstan’s, and if the chubby pony 
was not the same as he remembered, it was as 
like as a twin brother; but he was much taken 
with the beautiful black mare in the last stall on 
the right, and asked the man who was introducing 
him to this modest department of his new do- 
main where she came from, and how long she 
had been there, with the interest such a subject 
might be expected to inspire. Esdaile had gone 
up to the beautiful creature’s fine head, and was 
making friends with her as it was his way to 
make friends with all well-conditioned animals. 
A white porcelain plaque hanging on the wall 
over the rack bore, in blue letters, the name Ka- 
tinka; and this was the only case of conformity 
to the modern fashion of stable decoration at 
Bevis. Perforated stalls, ornamental matting, 
the esthetic in its application to equine life, were 
unknown there; the stables were merely airy, 
spacious, and comfortable. 

The mare, Captain Dunstan was informed, had 
been purchased by Mrs. Drummond, shortly after 
the admiral’s death, for Miss Monroe’s use. She 
carried a lady very well,and had been a great 
favorite. Miss Monroe had never mounted her 
since Mrs. Drummond’s death. 

Katinka was taken out of her stall, and her 
paces were exhibited. The two young men were 
much pleased with her, Dunstan especially, as 
the more enthusiastic of the two in the taste for 
horses inbred in the Briton, and having had less 
opportunity of gratifying it. The mare deserved 
their praise, and doubtless she understood it, for 
her soft sensitive muzzle went quivering over the 
coat sleeves and over the chest of each of them 
in turn, as though she were swearing eternal 
friendship in her dumb but expressive fashion. 

“There were no orders about the horses,” the 
coachman observed to his master, except the gen- 
eral orders that every thing was to be kept up as 
usual until Captain Dunstan’s arrival; but in case 
there should be any intention of selling the mare, 
a lady in the neighborhood had been making in- 
quiries about her; a young lady she was, only a 
few weeks in the country, and had heard of the 
mare through Mrs. Cathcart, the parson’s lady, 
who used to ride out with Miss Monroe some- 
times. Her name was Miss Ainslie, and Mr. 
Ainslie had recently come to “TheChantry.” He, 
the coachman, had been asked by Mrs. Cathcart 
to mention the matter, as Captain Dunstan would 
not, that lady said, be likely to be wanting a 
lady’s horse. Dunstan answered carelessly that 
he did not know, that he would see, and the 
man’s words recalled the subject, which indeed 
strayed but seldom out of his thoughts, and then 
only a little way, and conjured up a vision of 
Laura, as he might have seen her, smiling down 
on him as she felt Katinka’s fine mouth, and pat- 
ted Katinka’s shining satiny neck, which made 
him grind his teeth with pain and anger. 

“Plenty of room here for all you want,” said 
Esdaile, as he and Dunstan walked out of the 
stable-yard; “and not a bad beginning. Mrs. 
Drummond knew something about horses, judg- 
ing by that pair and Katinka.” 

“T wonder you didn’t know about the mare,” 
said Dunstan, “as she was a favorite with Miss 
Monroe. She told you of the peacock and a lot 
of other things; it is odd she did not mention 
her. It seems rather hard on the poor girl to 
have to give up her horse, doesn’t it?” 

“A good many things seem rather hard upon 
the poor girl,” answered Esdaile, emphatically. 
“Tt seems to me Bevis was a sort of earthly 
paradise to her, and that she is very much to be 
pitied for having lost it. Your notion of her po- 
sition with Mrs. Drummond—as you put it to me 
and Sandilands, I remember—must have been 
very wide of the truth.” 

“No doubt it was; but how was I to know 
that Mrs. Drummond, the coldest and most un- 
bending of women to myself, and indeed to other 
people who had some claim on her, was so uncom- 
monly kind to Miss Monroe, who had none, except, 
indeed, that which is so rarely acknowledged by 





old people, that she cheerfully put up with the old 
lady’s ways and humors. I knew nothing about 
it; but I am hearing something new on the sub- 
ject every hour since I arrived here, and, to tell 
ies the truth, it makes me feel very uncomfort- 
able.” 


“ Why ” 

“Why? Because I forgot all about her; ig- 
nored her completely; and now when I see her 
I shall feel almost as if I had turned her out of 
house and home. I wish—I wonder whether 
she would let me make her a present of the 
mare ?” 

“Of course she would not. Why, Dunstan, 
just think ; even if she would take her, she could 
not keep her at Bury House. I dare say she 
never spoke to me of Katinka on purpose that 
you should not find out that she was so fond of 
the mare, and that she never mounted her after 
Mrs. Drummond’s death so that she might not 
seem to have any kind of claim to her.” 

“Very likely you are right, though I never 
should have hit upon the explanation. I sup- 
pose all that sort of thing is only proper pride ; 
but I’m very sorry for it. I wish my geod luck 
had not brought sorrow and trouble to any one 
besides myself.” 

“Miss Monroe must have lost her home at 
Bevis at any rate. I do not think she will be un- 
happy with her old friends; and it must have 
been lonely for her here of late.” 

“She was evidently every thing to Mrs. Drum- 
mond. No matter what I have spoken of, or to 
whom, I have heard of Miss Monroe’s care, Miss 
Monroe’s arrangements, Miss Monroe’s direc- 
tions, and I can not discern that the people dis- 
liked her either. I should have thought they 
would.” 

“Nonsense, Dunstan! you don’t know her,” 
interrupted Esdaile. ‘ Miss Monroe is much too 
serene and lofty a person for the sort of things 
you mean. You did not take the trouble to know 
any thing about her, except that she was rather 
good-looking, though not your style, when you 
saw her here; and I assure you she will strike 
you as a very superior young lady.” 

“ My dear fellow, you are quite right. Perhaps 
I don’t particularly care for superior young la- 
dies, but I assure you I am prepared to find Miss 
Monroe every thing that is most charming of that 
description. Only the fact of her being so makes 
it more awkward instead of less awkward for 
me; I could so much more easily apologize to a 
commonplace person. Whois that at the door? 
An early visitor, whosoever he may be.” 

As the friends approached the house the door 
was opened, and the servant, perceiving them, 
answered the stranger’s inquiry by indicating 
them as his master and Sir Wilfrid Esdaile re- 
spectively. The stranger, a tall, well-looking, 
strongly built man of about forty, who wore a 
long single-breasted coat, and a felt hat with a 
soft crown, descended the broad door-steps and 
advanced to meet them. Then Captain Dunstan 
recognized him as Mr. Cathcart, the vicar of the 
parish, whom he had seen but once previously, 
on the occasion of Admiral Drummond’s funeral, 
and the three gentlemen entered the house to- 
gether. 

Mr. Cathcart explained his early visit by the 
circumstance that he had to leave home for a 
week on that afternoon, and had not wished to 
defer until his return the renewal of his ac- 
quaintance with Captain Dunstan, whose nearest 
neighbor he was. Indeed, the vicarage garden 
adjoined the park wall of Bevis. Mr. Cathcart 
proved to be a pleasant man, with broad notions, 
though Dunstan perceived with regret no sport- 
ing tendencies—he did not even confess to a 
mild taste for fishing—and naturally he had just 
that thorough knowledge of the neighborhood 
which could be made useful to a new-comer who 
was anxious to be popular and to avoid mistakes ; 
both which desires Dunstan entertained, notwith- 
standing that his heart was sore and heavy with- 
in him. 

“T have only one old acquaintance on this 
side of the county,” said Dunstan, “and perhaps 
I ought not to call him so, for I only knew him 
coming home from India—Mr. Ainslie, who has 
bought a little place that used to be absurdly 
called ‘The Chantry.’ ” 

“It is called ‘ The Chantry’ still,” said Mr. Cath- 
cart, “and Mr. Ainslie is my wife’s uncle.” 

“Indeed! Then that accounts for Miss Ains- 
lie’s knowing so much about Bevis, which sur- 
prised me, I remember, when I met them coming 
home. More of the half dozen people in the 
world, you see, Esdaile. I hope Mr. Ainslie’s 
hopes of rural felicity will be thoroughly real- 
ized.” 

“H’m!” said the vicar, dubiously. “I have 
not much faith in the realization of any notions 
of felicity which consist of giving up the work 
of one’s life at fifty. However, it is too soon to 
judge in this case. Miss Ainslie likes it, and 
that’s an important point.” 

“T should think so,” said Dunstan, laughing. 

After a little more talk Mr. Cathcart went 
away, having delivered a friendly message from 
his wife to the two young men to the effect that 
she would be glad to see them at her five-o’clock 
tea table, if they were not otherwise engaged. 

“ And I suppose you are not,” added Mr. Cath- 
cart, “as you will hardly have made your ar- 
rangements for regular killing here or elsewhere 
as yet.” 

Dunstan promised, a little formally, to present 
himself with his friend at the vicarage at five 
o’clock. It did not much matter that the parson 
should not care for sport, but that he should 
laugh ever so mildly at those who had the proper 
appreciation of that noble pursuit in all its branch- 
es was, to say the least of it, questionable taste. 
So solemnly was Dunstan, after a brief term of 
landed proprietorship, beginning to take to the 
position. 

The vicarage was a pretty house, standing in 
a trim lawn, with well-tended flower beds, and 





greatly dignified and beautified by the aid of the 
noble ranges of elms that overshadowed it on 
two sides. Three belonged to Bevis Park, from 
which the vicarage was separated only by a wall, 
so thickly clothed on both sides by ivy that it was 
hidden in green, and so low that from the further 
or house side a charming uninterrupted view of 
the wide-spread glades and great avenues of trees 
was obtained. At a little distance beyond the 
vicarage, and occupying the only eminence for 
miles around, stood the church—an ancient, 
much-repaired structure, surrounded by grass- 
grown graves and old tombstones: a solemn, 
peaceful building, much visited by archeologists. 
The church and the church-yard contrasted 
strongly with the vicarage; the latter was a 
bright and cheerful place, the vicar and his wife 
being socially inclined, and, though childless, fond 
of young people. There was a neatly kept cro- 
quet ground in a sheltered angle behind the vic- 
arage house, and Mrs. Cathcart had a well-de- 
served reputation for the successful promotion 
and carrying out of picnic parties. In the par- 
ish and among the poor she was active without 
being meddlesome, and kind without being in- 
quisitorial: on the whole, a useful and worthy 
person, and just now in rather low spirits, as she 
was explaining to a young friend who had come 
to see her unexpectedly on the very afternoon 
when she had invited the new arrivals at Bevis 
to afternoon tea at the vicarage. 

“Tt is not always true,” Mrs. Cathcart is say- 
ing, “that one does not know the value of any 
thing until one has lost it, for I did know it. I 
thoroughly understood her usefulness, and how 
helpless I should feel without her. She under- 
stood every thing without explanation, and man- 
aged every thing without fuss; and if you knew 
what schools, and old women, and visiting ladies, 
and clergywomen’s business in general signify, 
you would know what a help she was and what 
a loss she is.” 

“T can guess, though I don’t know much about 
such things,” said the visitor. “I never had any 
thing to do in India, and here I have to make 
out occupation for myself. There does not seem 
to be any place especially prepared for me, and 
into which nobody else would fit; and though I 
have things a good deal my own way, and like 
it, it is a little dull even now, while it is quite 
new—and novelty after India is a fine thing, you 
must know, almost independent of its kind. I 
don’t suppose, though, I could be of much use 
to you, even if I were nearer. A ‘right hand’ at 
Bevis can not be replaced.” 

“ Besides, you must help in your own parish,” 
said Mrs. Cathcart; “‘there’s plenty te do there, 
when you drop into the way of doing it. No, I 
must only get used to my loss, and live in hope 
that Captain Dunstan will bring a nice wife to 
Bevis, and be quick about it, too. An important 
place like that without a woman at the head of 
it is a misfortune.” 

Mrs. Cathcart glanced rather meaningly at her 
visitor, who was noiselessly rummaging a book- 
shelf during the conversation, and who now look- 
ed up at her from the title-page of the last vol- 
ume she had taken down, with frank and fearless 
eyes. 

“T should think so,” she said, “ especially aft- 
er such a vice-royalty as you have described. 
This is the book I wanted. The ponies are 
rested by this time, so I think I had better 
go.” 

“No, don’t,” said Mrs. Cathcart ; and now she 
fired a shot with intention, and watched for its 


effect. “I expect a visit from Captain Dunstan 
presently. Mr. Cathcart called on him this morn- 
ing. You may as well stay, as you know him al- 


ready.” 

“ Very well, I don’t mind,” replied the visitor, 
with perfect unconcern, “only I have seen him 
since he came to England, and indeed we came 
down from town together. He talked of coming 
over to ‘The Chantry’ soon, and I hope he will 
do so. Papa is longing to get hold of somebody 
to talk India to; and though Captain Dunstan 
hated it, he is so good-natured he never minded 
papa’s stories about the natives and the courts 
and the presidents and things.” 

“Very good-natured, is he? 
quality.” 

“Yes, but it is not a great one. Not that one 
wants people to be great, in a general way, so much 
as not to be small, and not to be tiresome. We 
liked him—at least papa and I liked him—mam- 
ma never takes to invalids; and you know Cap- 
tain Dunstan was coming home ‘sick,’ as they 
elegantly express it. He seems all right again 
now, cured by Bevis—and how many thousands a 
year is it?—no doubt.” 

The ingenious and hopeful idea that Mrs. Cath- 
cart had conceived faded from her brain as Miss 
Ainslie uttered the foregoing sentences in her 
quick, airy manner, without the very smallest 
change of color or countenance. The cireum- 
stances under which her cousin and Captain Dun- 
stan had met were proverbially favorable to the 
development of the sort of mutual feeling which 
Mrs. Cathcart hoped to detect, but they had failed 
of their common object in this case. If the fel- 
low-travellers had ever indulged in a little flirta- 
tion, it had plainly been pour passer le temps ; 
there was not the slightest consciousness on Miss 
Ainslie’s part, and no doubt Captain Dunstan hiad 
escaped from the perilous propinquity ef “‘ board 
ship” scot-free. The lady of the vicarage was a 
very good woman, and not a bit of a schemer, 
but she had thought it would be very nice if Ama- 
bel and Captain Dunstan had taken a fancy to 
each other on that homeward voyage, especially 
as with the niceness there would have been min- 
gled the little bit of romance of the sudden subse- 
quent accession to fortune, the date of which event 
would triumphantly clear the fancy of every ele- 
ment except that of true love. 

If, however, Mrs. Cathcart saw nothing conscious 
in her cousin’s face, Miss Ainslie, who was very 
quick, and by no means devoid of humor, detected 
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something odd and discomfited in Mrs. Cathcart’s 
acceptation of her remarks, and swiftly interpret- 
ing its meaning, laughed with a heart-felt merri- 
ment, which made her hazel eyes sparkle, and 
touched up her pretty dimples quite bewitchingly. 
Mrs. Cathcart stared at the girl, who laughed only 
more merrily than before, threw down her book, 
and, popping down on her knees beside the chair 
in which Mrs. Cathcart was sitting, said, with up- 
lifted finger and a comical look : 

“So that was your little plan, was it? And I 
was to have all my duties explained to me, and to 
be fortified by the example of the peerless Miss 
Monroe. Oh, my cousin, deep, designing, are you 
one of the match-makers who hayen’t even the 
excuse of being mammas ?” 

“My dear Amabel, I—I don’t understand—I 
have not said any thing—” 

“Certainly not: you only looked unutterable 
things, and [ found you out in a minute. Well, 
then, as I have found you out, I will tell you all 
about it.” 

Miss Ainslie here took off her bonnet, shook 
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design on his peace, and we became very good 
friends without any preliminary stages of agita- 
tion—on his part.” 

“On his part, Amabel! That’s an admission.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Miss Ainslie, with another 
clearance of her forehead from her bright locks, 
and much destructive twisting of her bonnet 
strings. “The agitation on my part, ali the dam- 
age sustained, indeed, was simply to my vanity, 
and it was of the slightest. I could not have fall- 
en in love with Captain Dunstan if I had tried 
ever so hard, or if he had been ever so ready to 
reciprocate or even to anticipate the sentiment, 
and therefore you may take my opinion of him as 
worth something. He is a good-looking, gentle- 
manly, superficial, good-natured young man, with 
something romantic and depth-suggesting in his 
face and manners, but he has neither romance 
nor depth in him; he could be obstinate, I think, 
and he is, I should say, of a discontented dispo- 
sition; but he can be very agreeable when he 
likes, and no doubt, as things have gone with him, 
he will like always, or almost always, at present. 
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“Really! Then, my dear Amabel, who is she ? 
and how did you find it out?” 

“T did not find it out, I only divined it, I 
could not in the least tell you how, but I am as 
sure of the fact as of my existence. And I have 
not the remotest notion of whom she is. She 
isn’t in India, that I am convinced of, for I did 
elicit from Captain Dunstan that he had never 
seen a woman worth looking at twice from the 
time he left England until he had the good for- 
tune, ete., ete.” 

Miss Ainslie supplied the conclusion of the 
sentence by an expressive flourish of her pretty 
fingers about her pretty face. And then she 
merrily laughed again, and rising from her lowly 
position on the carpet, said, while tying her bon- 
net strings : 

“No, no, she isn’t in India; she’s in England, 
and there’s no good in laying any charitable lit- 
tle plots for the matrimonial sacrifice of Captain 
Dunstan to the good of the parish. And now 
I'm off, because the interesting being will be ar- 
riving presently, and after all this talk about 
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As Miss Ainslie drove on, her ponies’ hoofs 
and the bells on their collars making a pleasant 
merry music, the friends stood still for a few mo- 
ments looking after her. 

“She is very pretty,” said Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. 
“JT don’t wonder at old Gilchrist’s indignant won- 
der that she should come back to England Miss 
Ainslie still. Didn’t your coachman say it was 
she who had been asking about Katinka ?” 

“He meant her; he said Mrs. Cathcart would 
speak to me. I don’t want the mare, of course, 
but Ainslie does not know as much about horses 
as he does about pigs, and he prefers the pigs, 
and the mare’s too good for a girl who rattles her 
ponies along at that rate.” 

“Much too good,” said Esdaile; “and indeed, 
Dunstan, I have been thinking all day of asking 
you to let me have her. She is just what 1 have 
been looking for, and we can easily find some- 
thing to suit Miss Ainslie.” 

Dunstan agreed, and the “ deal” was concluded 
before they reached the vicarage gate. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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[Cut Paper Patterns of the Postilion Basque with Pleated Vest and Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 25 Cents.) 


her bright brown locks, which she wore in a be- 
coming tously style off her forehead, and sub- 
sided into a comfortable sitting posture at Mrs. 
Cathcart’s feet. 

“The all I have to tell you,” said she, with 
mischievous gravity, “is precisely nothing. If any 
young woman should ever attempt to make you 
believe she did not flirt just a little, and with- 
in the most strictly justifiable bounds, either 
going out to India or coming home therefrom, 
don’t believe her. I have no intention of so de- 
ceiving. Never mind about going out; I was 
only a school-girl then, and my chaperon had a 
very pretty taste of her own for flirtation, and 
the truth is I did not get a fair chance. Coming 
home is the present matter in hand. Captain 
Dunstan would not flirt with me. There’s an 
admission for you! I tried to make him; I tried 
hard; I tried in vain. Only for a little while, I 
beg you to observe ; unlike the British warrior of 
history and legend, I know not only when I am 
beaten, but when I am going to be, and I retired 
gracefully. I don’t think he ever discovered my 





You will find him charming. 
you.” 

Mrs. Catheart shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” she said ; “ your portrait does 
not charm me. In sucha position as his there’s a 
great deal of good or harm for a man to do, and—” 
' “He will do nothing but good, if he’s only 
properly managed and cleverly led ; and I do be- 
lieve that is the reason why I never could have 
cared a dump—no, that’s vulgar; I withdraw the 
expression—a straw about him.” 

“Then I’m sure I wonder,” said Mrs. Cathcart, 
“considering the contradictions that are always 
turning up in human affairs, and especially love af- 
fairs—I wonder he did not lose his heart to you.” 

Miss Ainslie smiled—it was a very pretty, sly, 
meaning little smile, as she replied: “It és un- 
accountable—or at least it would be if I had not 
satisfactorily accounted for it to myself. To use 
your own elegant expression — you have been 
reading old novels, I see—I feel pretty sure that 
when Captain Dunstan stood my fire, not only un- 
harmed but unconscious, he had no heart to lose.” 


I do, I assure 





him into which you have beguiled me I should in- 
fallibly blush, according to my detestable practice, 
on seeing him, and I would rather not do that.” 

“How absurd you are!” said Mrs. Cathcart, 
“after what you have just said of your perfect 
indifference to him even while you—you—” 

“Yes, just so; but, you see, I feel guilty, for 
somehow or other I found out a secret about him, 
and now I’ve told it.” 

She rang the bell and ordered her pony-car- 
riage, and Mrs. Cathcart had to let her go. 

Miss Ainslie did not, nevertheless, escape see- 
ing Captain Dunstan, for not a hundred yards 
from the gate she encountered him, with Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile, walking toward the vicarage. On 
perceiving Miss Ainslie, Dunstan stepped for- 
ward, and she pulled up her ponies and con- 
versed with him for a few minutes without the 
slightest embarrassment, probably because Mrs. 
Cathcart was not there to look for the appre- 
hended blush. Dunstan presented Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, and an early day was named for their 
visit to “The Chantry.” 





Postilion Basque with Pleated Vest, 
and Combination Skirt with 
Panier Pouf. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS stylish dress is a combination of two 

materials, or, if desirable, three may be used. 
In the illustration the postilion basque and trim- 
mings are bronze-colored velvet, while the vest, 
sleeves, pleating, side drapery, and panier pouf 
are of bronze silk. In many cases the drapery 
differs from the pleating, the new striped or else 


brocaded velvet being used instead. Several 
stylish features appear in this toilette. The pos- 


tilion coat with pleated vest is used for either 
house or street; the pleated front breadth is in 
great favor; the side drapery gives stylish full- 
ness on the side, and to complete its desirability 
the back has the revived panier pouf finished out 
by the deep flounces that Worth has adopted for 
back breadths. In making such a dress the 
foundation of the skirt is usually cambric, but 
French modistes use alpaca instead. This is an 
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excellent model for black silk dresses, and also 
for combinations of two kinds of wool, or else 
for wool with silk or velvet accessories, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
POSTILION BASQUE WITH PLEATED VEST, 
AND COMBINATION SKIRT WITH PANIER 
POUF. 

Position Basque with PLEatep Vest.—This 
pattern is in eight pieces—front of basque, front 
of vest, back, side body for the back, side body 
for the front, collar, sleeve, and cuff. The front 
of the basque is fitted with one dart and a side 
form on each side. The vest has one dart and 
five pleats on each side of the front. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by a middle and a side 
body seam, the latter commencing at the shoul- 
der. Place the front of the vest on the edge of 
the goods; the notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn for the hem. Place two lines 
of perforations evenly together for each pleat, 


turning toward the middle of the front. The 
basque is cut lengthwise of the goods. Baste 


the darts in the line of perforations. Close the 








seams by the notches and perforations. The 
extra width on the side body and back seam is 














below this are pleated flounces. 


Comprnation Skirt with Panrer Povur.—This 
pattern is in five pieces—front, back breadth, 
side gore, draped side gore, and panier pouf. 
Cut the front, back breadth, and pouf with the 
long straight edge of each piece laid on a fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces of the 
pattern given of the side gore and draped side 
gore. Make three upturned pleats on the front 
edge of the draped gore and seven on the back 
edge. Place two perforations evenly together for 
each pleat; with the exception of the four pleats 
near the bottom on the back edge, the five perfo- 
rations are placed evenly together, forming a clus- 
ter of pleats. Place the draped gore over the side 
gore, the panier pouf over the back breadth, and 
close the seams by meeting the notches. Sew 
the pouf in the seam down to the single notch, 
the remainder hanging loose. Gather across the 
bottom of the pouf, and sew to the back breadth 
in the line of perforations. Make a triple box 
pleat in the top of the back breadth and pouf. 
Sew on a belt the required size of the waist. The 
front gore is covered at the top sixteen pleats, 
eight on each side, turning toward the middle; 








is furnished with a faille vest and revers. The 
sacque and over-skirt, with all the trimmings, 
are piped with red silk. A blue felt round hat 
completes the stylish costume. 





SHELLS, AND MODES OF 
EXHIBITING THEM. 


ERSONS residing near “old ocean’s sandy 
shores,” or those who have been visiting sea- 
side watering-places during the summer, have 
doubtless collected many beautiful shells, peb- 
bles, and other marine treasures, which they 
would be glad to preserve. A handsome cabinet 
filled with shells is no mean or inconspicuous ar- 
ticle of adornment in a tasteful home. 

A cabinet for shells or minerals should never 
be deep; and if more than one row is to be ac- 
commodated, it should be arranged with sloping 
shelves furnished with narrow ledges, in order to 
preclude the possibility of the shells sliding down. 

A beautiful cabinet of this kind is made as fol- 
lows; Side pieces, eight inches deep, of half-inch 
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Figs. 1 anp 2,—WALKING 


Trim the skirt 
illustrated. Tie back the skirt with tapes 


pine, three feet long (or high), united by shelves 
four feet long—two feet for each half. 


cut a series of shield-shaped or other fanciful 
tablets, covered with a layer of cotton flannel, 
glued to the surface, with velvet on the top in 
the same manner, the edges covered with nar- 
row velvet ribbon glued on the under side—or 
chenille is pretty, and imparts a soft effect to 
the delicate shell which it surrounds. A row of 
such tablets adds materially to the beauty of the 
cabinet. 

The pine case may be stained or ebonized with 
a decoction of logwood, followed, when dry, by a 
wash of vinegar in which a quantity of rusty iron 
has been kept for several days. When dry, the 
surface is highly polished by repeated coats of 
copal varnish, rubbed down with a wet flannel 
pad and powdered pumice-stone after each var- 
nishing. On this highly glazed surface apply 
bright enamelled decalcomanie scraps, such as 
dolphins, shells, sea-weeds, ete. 

The case may be supported on a pair of carved 
brackets, varnished and bronzed; and in lieu of 
glass doors, soft merino curtains, furnished with 
rings, and running on a rod hung on small brack- 





from dust. 


ets at the top of the case, will shield the shells 











These curtains may be embroidered 





turned under even with the notch on the back, 
forming a box pleat on the upper side. As there 
is no separate back to the vest, it is sewed in with 
the shoulder and under-arm seam of the basque 
by meeting the perforations. Cut the collar bias, 
and sew it to the neck by meeting the notches; 
turn down in the line of perforations. The vest 
closes the entire length with buttons and button- 
holes. The perforations in the sleeve show the 
size and form of the under part. Close the seams, 
sew on the cuff, the inside of which has no seam. 
Place the long seam even with the notch in the 
back of the armhole, and the short one to the 
notch in the front part, and hold the rounding 
part full. The sleeve should be held toward you 
when sewing in. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch for 
all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a person 
of medium size, 4} yards, 





sewed on the seam at the third pleat from the 
top on the back edge of the draped gore. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 10 yards; 
for lining, 54 yards. 





Walking Suit, Figs. 1 and 2. 

rN\HIS pretty suit is of blue and red Scotch 

plaid, trimmed with navy blue faille facings, 
caroubier ved silk pipings, and silvered buttons. 
The skirt is bordered with a wide box-pleated 
bias flounce, contrasting with the over-skirt, 
which is cut the straight way of the stuff. This 
over-skirt is buttoned on the left side of the 
skirt, where it forms a heading, then is drawn 
tightly over the front, and seems turned back 
upon itself—an effect produced by a faille revers 
which is set on diagonally—after which it falls 
behind in a graceful drapery. The long sacque 


The amateur conchologist should be guided in 
the style and size of the case or cabinet by the 
nature of his collection. A set of small shallow 
eases made of card-board will be found an ex- 
cellent mode of arranging shells, as they may be 
easily removed and cleansed. These cases, placed 
upon the receding shelves, are arranged so that 
the lowest one projects two or three inches in 
front of the one next above it. They may de 
lined with tinted paper, pink being the prettiest, 
or, if preferred, with velveteen, silk, satin, or even 
tinted muslin. For those lovely shells which 
have tints of unusual beauty and curious mark- 
ings, pieces of looking-glass placed behind and 
beneath the specimens will be found especially 
effective, as by this means the entire shell is re- 
flected and exposed ; for delicate white or light- 
tinted varieties, black, purple, or crimson velvet 
linings will be found most desirable. Another 





pretty arrangement for certain specimens is to 





or ornamented with decaleomanie. 

The shells should be fastened in place with the 
following cement: Take one ounce of gum-traga- 
canth and half an ounce of best w.. ‘te gum-arabie; 
dissolve each in sufficient water to form a thick 
mucilage, to which add a few drops of alcohol to 
prevent moulding. 

Cards cut in some tasteful form, marked with 
the name of the shells and any incident desired 
to be remembered, should be fastened to the sides 
of each case or tablet. 





LEAD-POISONING BY DOMES: 
TIC UTENSILS. 
\ ANY cases of lead-poisoning result from 
i poorly burned lead glaze, and a collection 
of coffee-pots and milk crocks glazed with lead, 
as well as of zinc funnels and leaden spoons, in- 
jurious to health, might be made from articles 
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in common use similar to that exhibited by Dr. 
Widtmann in Brussels. The quality of lead glaze 
may readily be tested by allowing a drop of strong 
vinegar to remain on it for some time, and then 
placing in it a fragment of pure granulated zinc, 
when, if the glazing be poor, a gray crystalline 
coating of reduced lead will form on it. 








THE CONSU. MPTIVE’S PARADISE. 


“Go to Colorado! It is a perfect Arcadia for 
consumptives! Consumption cannot exist in 
that climate. People who go there even in the 
last stages of the disease, after a residence of 
only a few months, come away perfectly restored. 





I tell you a dose of Colorado is the best remedy | 


for consumption ever discovered.” 


Such are | 


some of the praises lavished upon Colorado as a | 


resort for consumptives, and only prove how 
egregiously ignorant these speakers and writers 
are of the real nature of the disease. If we 
were not personally acquainted with some of 
these praisers, and know them to be honest, well- 
meaning people, we should suspect that they had 
been “roped” into an advertising scheme, to 
augment the price and sale of Colorado lands, or 
were working in the interest of some Colorado 
hotel-keeper. Persons suffering from a mere in- 
Jlammation of the lung tissue are doubtless often 
completely restored by a brief residence in Col- 
orado or Florida, But when scrofulous matter 
has begun to accumulate in the lungs, no climate, 
however healthful, can alone effect a cure. A 
thorough course of medical treatment is required, 
aided by such hygienic measures as the condition 
of the patient will permit. The scrofulous mat- 
ter must be absorbed and expelled from the 
system by the use of efficient alteratives. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is a powerful 
alterative, and, aided by the Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, is an invaluable agent for expelling 
scrofulous matter from the lungs and system. 
Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., of- 
fers special advantages to this class of patients. 
The best methods of medical and hygienic treat- 
ment are there pursued; besides, the locality is 
one of the few which enjoys special immunity 
from this disease.—[ Com. ] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morcan 
& Aten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 


FLORILINE. 


be FPL OBILINE.”—For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 

Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses partial ly-decayed teeth from all para- 


sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
tectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed "everywhere. 


STATIONERY 
DEPARTMENT. 
Messrs. TIFFANY & COS 
new tints of Paper and 

















Cards, and the _ correct 
styles of Wedding and 
other Invitations for this 


season, are now ready. 
During the past summer 
they have increased their 
facilities for producing. 
and have made a material 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

UNION SQUARE, 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the ‘soxz0 of the 

teeth with ZODO 

and then, a. ~ hair is sil” 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal ys glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory, 


SOZCDONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p pot by ae re- 
freshing effect upon the mout! 

arising from Catarrh or use of solladee eet and fee 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes Gescloretions. imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders decom- 
position of the teeth impossibie. 























ice Seiections for Autograph Albums, contain- 
- Mlondllp humorous, affectionate, and dedicatory 
verses, suitable for albums. Sent _— on recei — 
of 5c, ROSENBLATT BROS., 98 Warren St., N. 


name, 10c. and 
G5 pis Saute oe Lc.Con & Co., Briatol,Coun, 








ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C. G. Gunther's us 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


are affected 


operation o: 


cited, sho 
in warm weather. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





by the 


epomattemtional Tendencies.—The way in which different individ- 
same causes of disease depends upon constitution and 
tompelneien Some persons, for instan 
attacks, and others to nervous affections, 
tility to “ variety of disease exists, the a regulating, and purifying 


a rone to fevers, some to bilious 
cases where a peculiar suscep- 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


will be found the surest ym my against an attack. Individuals of a bilious 
and ee habit, or subject to dys 
id a : ery to this 


ee whose nerves are easily ex- 
saline corrective, especially 
no less potent as a Seoventive than as a remedy. 





L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
=, from $6 u —. 

HE COQUET—Front pieces for young and old; 
se not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, ia on 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $ 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings ah 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


IN ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
A LARGE LINE OF 


FUR-LINED 


Circulars and Cloaks, 


FUR-TRIMMINGS, 
MATS, and ROBES. 


All in new styles, large assortment, and at low prices. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 





Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 

Will receive special and prompt attention. | iow prices. Re iring neatly done. A large stock of 
Mrs. S. A. MOODY’S Jet and Mourn real silver and gold Back 

Self-A ajusting Goumte and agers A fe conetimant of puaneiving 

Josmetics. ‘oudra; 0, e’8 ret 0 auty 

ABDOMINAL CORSET, a specialt: a per box ~ ert a Rouge 


Manufactured by New York Novelty 
Co., 91 & 98 Thomas St., N. ¥. 
Dr. J. J. Youlin, of Jersey City, 
President of New Jersey State Ho- 
mecopathic Society, Vice - President 
of U.S. ae Society, says: 
“*T recommend it to all my patients 
as the best corset now before the 
public.” 
For sale by all voting merchants. 
In order to get a genuine =) 


a whee ot pong corse a $175 
nt, postpaid, to any oO! the J. 8. at e 
asi SCHWAB & CO, 


New York, Oct. 1, 1878.—To the Public: I have li- 
censed Messrs. Schwab d: Co., Proprietors of the New 
York Novelty Company, of New York City, to manufac- 
ture and sell my Patent Abdominal Corsets, Their 
construction will be under patterns furnished by myself, 
and under my supervision, Mrs. S. A. MOODY. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 
NEW_ YORK. 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


- a 
WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
' Invalid’ and Cripples® 
i HUN A\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
at only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
; y) _ lit ty, and ease of movement wn- 
walled. Patentee and Maker of the 
ling Chairs” pushed about at the 


online LIQUID PEARL. 
entennia’ m ae eT mention 


Harper's Bazar. Herwent 8. Surru, att St., N.Y An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
sett: R and Beautifies the Complexion. 


SENT FREE 7 Used and ‘codoreed by Mrs. Soorr Sippons, C1.aRa 


Louise Kettoee, Lorra, Janausouex, and hundreds 
My New I.uivstrratev Booxs on 


of others. Contains nothing Mem will — the most 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


delicate skin. Sold by al . 8&0 cents per 
Containing 15 pages of information “ How to arrange bottle, CHAMPLIN & CO., Propeitors, Buffalo, N.Y. 
the roy Og reduced prices of Switc' TAR Oat ena 


Com Send for it. H. JULIAN, 301 Cani| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Street, New York. Established 17 years. Mme. Julian’s pes is the only unfailin ng 
ee for removing fy py y 
nD Lips, Cheek, 





expense, 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali: 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation —thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve all debility of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent express prepaid, on 


receipt of 
Recommended by 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 23d St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 

IN S g Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists, 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 

27 Union Square, New York, 
&2” A lady physician in attendance. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


see that “ Schwab 

































TK r r- & PIN ae _——- ig Siehameenmnan' frown 
ee eS | Chin Arms, dee without injuring. the Skin. Ladies 
Ot every description for ladies an a House- | may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


d 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 





“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
a cold chills up and down 
y back, and running the risk of 
| ee and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. ‘These _—— keep 
‘ou real a le, and — 
bine yg or Rheumatis: 
. ‘ to give satisfaction, 
and received the highest <p Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
— nerally. Send for Cheaion 

C. HAL LL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 

©. ae also, under the Andrus Patents. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferries. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 







mm 5 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland, 

Vol. Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain, 


a” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars, 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferripver. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FOR PARLOR OR CREENHOUSE. 
For 81 we will send FREE, BY MAITZ either of the 
below named collections, ALL oe VARIETIES. 
Fee Resse, or® B jas, or i or 8 Pinks 
nryaem themums, or 8 dkny oré Abations. 
ow le Camellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Bouv: . 
Stevias or Eupatoriums, ors Fuchsias. or 8 ij iolets. 
Pansies, or 8 F ti 








Snowdrops, or 12 ie 
earl Tuberoses, or4L 


uils, or I) owe ee ‘Lilfes. 
es of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis. 
roeu' 


UYER TO PAY CHARGES: 


collections tor 82 - or 


Any 9 for Vt ;.or the 
full colleetion of 350 vert ts and Bul 
to eels 6 


Mien of Plants 
_ aot peel u", to 
ning for for idee ‘and Cata- 





8 
which our book, * 
logue [value 1.75] wn be 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


Lisrary or Concoress, \ 
Corrricut Orrior, WasuIneTon. 

7? wit: Be rr Rememperer that on the 23d day of 

Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of 








ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
P.O. Box 1654, New ¥ "ork. facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


) 5 Chromo Cards, Cupids, } Mottoes, Flowers, &., nu 2 9 5 of the Prettiest Cards 
alike, with name,10c. Nassau Card Co, ,Naseau,N be Be 10c., postpaid. Gro. L 


The Culminating Trimmph of Mechanical Skill, 
THE “MENDELSSOHN” PIANO. 


‘or circular, address 


and judgment. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 








ou ever saw, with name, 
zep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


This is the latest 
addition to the many 
testimonials of the 








: me! 
well as any Piano for dancing or singing accom- 
this beautiful maces be and it will give satisfaction in every instance, 


ite. Tes tond enoaeh to be heard in any ordinary seed hall, and will answer as we’ 





even though the one tenth thee he The of has aed Ghats omens w0ss © but there is now now noreason 
why cvery wan the children who are High pre of ia shoul: ae own a real and the “ " will 
answer ev Itis ce opal portioned, iy tune, and any piece of music that ever was written 
= be played upon It It is made and operated the same as the Pianos; it cannot get out of order, and it is an ornament to 


“THE “MENDELSSOHN” MODEL PIANO. 
Sa nee sis of its Conception, Perfection, and Manufacture. 


pg ted ag the German Cantons on go Swiss musical ¢ 
‘aon ob Mendelssohn “Apia thie pane whieh beave bis pon in coummy toe mite 


Mendelssohn, 

Fa ng we take | 10,000 ‘ofthe Pianos} a ehalad nteok 
bar viding oe Piano, the wire strings their attendant mechan’ pa pe with by the use of | hasehes steel 
a hich act the same as a Sentng -fork) which heh givee the mos correct notes known, and is REALLY an 
over the usual ety eo tay are just as sare aoomcets and never get out of tune. oe — from 


= 
va onthe onane ——e Sc enenn angeartel The keys are Avoryoid, 
nce which exactly resem _— Sowd as long, and will mot t pth ish. The case finished in imitation of finest polished 
that p of atyle of which art the Swiss alone are masters. success, a beautiful 
= of work mansh ip; wt wanld never be believed that it could be sold for the 
A a 





rine are packed caretlly promptly. 

z Fizen free when cash in full comes with atee everything ical Tasers 
ctfully, 5 H. Ss ng & Co. Emportere and ealers in Musica’ yet ng] 
— enter, ol t = aot pul ue onte oe Gaeers mee ip 4 - bys a 
conveyance, ‘0 have the Piano i tk boxing 
cents, which is the cost of the material used alone. Ga”. us ous this advertisement and preserve it. 





4 United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 

words following, to it: 
HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By Jacon 

Assorr. With Engravings. 

The —_ whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
Nght Ay e laws of the Uahel oo States yrohDe = copy- 
thee of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 16, 1878, at 
oo time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 


To CONSUMPTIVES 


AND INVALIDS. 


4 WINCHESTER’S Lat at only ty or LIME 





SODA. For Con aayejon, eak Lange, 
Cou ghs, Asthma, 5 Bronch tis and General Devi 4 
it is an acknowledged 





Remedy, proved by + 
years’ experience. TRY | IT. 
Price, $1 and $2 per - bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by Druggists 36 John St., New York, 
1 And materials for 
LACE PATTE RN Honiton, Princess, 


or Point-Lace Work. Only the finest quality goods, 
and prices 50 per cent. below all — 48-page 
aa ue mailed for 3 cent stam 

BENTLEY BROS., M’f’rs, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
__ HARPER & \RPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥, Y, 


Lemay 

icameeie rea: coma 

0 c4 RDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 

30) name in CARD CO., Northford, Conn, 
my 5 Fancy Cards,with name, Mee.» 


= gat show 5 prs 
Ors and a Gold Finger-Ring, only 13 cents. 
Outfit, 10c. 150 Styles, 














oe lien: or gold. Ag’ts 
Co., H 


»X. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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We present this week an illustration of 


OUR OXFORD CIRCULAR, 


A beautiful and most fashionable garment. The ma- 
terial is fine Basket Beaver, which is very soft, plia- 
ble, and remarkably adapted for this style of garment. 
The cloth is black, with very delicate and almost in- 
visible flecks of y, presenting a black appearance. 

The reverse side of the cloth (which is shown in 
the engraving) is mottled gray and black, of a soft, 
woolly nature, producing the effect of a 


Fur-Lined Circular, 


The hood is of silk, edged with two wide bands of 
cloth, forming double — which are trimmed with 
Passementerie braid and tassels. 

e recommend this Circular, feeling convinced 
THAT IT WILL give satisfaction as a serviceable, 
tasteful, and stylish garment, 


PRICE ONLY $18.00, 


In ordering, PLEASE GIVE bust measure and 
length desired. 





Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
SAMPLES OF OLOTH SENT FREE, 


ADDRESS “SPECIAL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 


EHRICH & CO. 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


James MeGreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 
FALL IMPORTATION 


MOURNING GOODS 


AND 
BLACK DRESS GOODS, CACHEMIRE DES INDES, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, SILK WARP HENRI- 
ETTAS, IMPERIAL SERGE, 
AND 


COURTAULD’S 


FIRST QUALITY 


ENGLISH CRAPE, 


At prices not to be competed with for cheapness. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y, 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


Magnificent Assortments in every De- 
partment. 

GREAT gir in DRESS GOODS, MOURN- 
KS, SUITS, CLOAKS, DOLM ANS, 
SHA AWLS CLOTHS, CASSIMERES,CLOAK- 
Ings. t UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, COR- 
SETS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, DOMESTICS, 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY GOODS, &. -. & 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

Our beautifully illustrated Fashion Catalogue for Fall 
and Winter, 1878, will be sent FREE on application. 

Orders by mail ‘solicited, and carefully and promptly 
filled. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund ded. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, New York, 


EALERS in FANCY NEEDLEWORK 
should send ot our 48- $03 Cc — ue and Price- 
at CK ay: L WORK Ligue PATTERNS, 
HO N LACE MA TERIAL LS, 
BENTLEY BROS., Manufacturers and Importers, 
02 Walker Street, New York. 
er week. Will prove it 


Agents’ profits 
or forfeit $500. New articles, po patent- 
1 ed. Samples sent free to all. Address 


W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. 

















REAL INDIA SHAWLS. 


In ADDITION to OUR UNEQUALLED ASSORT- 
MENT, we HAVE OPENED a SPECIAL INVOICE of 
FINE INDIA SQUARES, SUPERIOR to ANY HERE- 
TOFORE OFFERED, RANGING in PRICE from 


$700 to $2,000. 


Also an Endless Variety of SHAWLS and WRAPS 
of EVERY STYLE and MANUFACTURE, including 


Parisian Novelties, 


ENGLISH BEAVERS, SCOTCH CLANS, &c. 


A.T. STEWART & C0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
Continuation of our Great Sale 
or 


Popular Kid Gloves. 


3 Buttons at 75c.; 4 Buttons at 85c., 
IN STREET SHADES ONLY. 
Unequalled by any offering ever made in this country. 
A MOST FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


Périnot Kid Gloves, 
BLACKS AND COLORS, 


In Two, Three, and Four Buttons, 


Notwithstanding the advance in the value of there 
gloves in the Custom House, we shall, for the present, 
continue to sell them at our old prices, 








Great Bargains in Silks, Velvets, Dress 
Goods, and Mourning Goods, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


48 East 14th St., 847 Broadway. 


is78 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. me 
SACQUES ovo 
UMBRELLAS. OG 
sang QO 

SUITS. 








BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
oO Fanoy Goops, 
OG mosimry. 


* JONES ae “Laces. 


x? O.. 
1 
| 
| 
| 








Eighth Avenue 


HI AND 


Eighth Avenue 





| Nineteenth Street. 2} Winetocnths Street. 
— —'} 


x —X 





O O 
oO is) 

O O 
SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
ee 7 
RIBBONS. (J oO CLOTHS. 
am 0 om 
UNDERWEAR. 0 O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A oO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. gi \eentesehing é Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
peace sont raatat 


Now opening, an immense stock 
ot Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


FLOSS FRINGES 


AND GIMPS TO MATCH. 

MARABOUT AND JET TRIMMINGS. 

ORNAMENTS IN PLAIN AND JETTED DESIGNS. 

BUTTONS, IN GARNET AND STEEL, INLAID 
PEARL AND HORN. 

ORIENTAL AND CYPRUS RIBBONS, IN ALL 
DESIRABLE WIDTHS. 

THESE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED DURING 
the WEEK at SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


ae y blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


100: Scrap Pictures, 10c,! 100 Transfer Pictures We.! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 10c.!10 Perforated Mot- 
oes, 10c.!2 Chromo Mottoes, \0c.! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
10c.!_ 1 Floral Su 10c.! Ali for We., postpa: id: 
AGENTS WANT: 1D! Circulars 3c. i with samplea.10c.i 
Gonse Taken! J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore Md., 

Headquarters for Pictures, Mottoes. Frames, etc. 


C R E W E L for ART NEEDLEWORK. Best 


Line of Colors — Sample 
Cards of Shar es mailed for 8 cent stam 
BENTLEY BROs., 102 1 Walker Street, N I +Y. 


BURNETT | 


Standard =; — + — ~ Flavoring 


HIGHLY 
Ween TRA 






































RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


OUR GRAND OPENING OF FALL AND WIN- 
TER GARMENTS, DRESS GOODS, SILKS, MIL- 
LINERY, LADIES” CLOAKS, SUITS, &c. 


Rich Black Silks, 


Our leading brand of BLACK SILK this season will 
be the “‘ TZAR,” the best line ever shown in this City, 
rich Satin Lustre—every piece warranted to wear. 
erie; ryt should send for asample. Prices: me ? 

Sg 2 3} 3 No. 3, $1 50; N 

1 753 No.5. $2 00, and up to $3 75 the yar. 

We rd Ranod«\ these to all our numerous Custom- 
ers throughout the United States. 

BROCADES, SATINS, COLORED SILKS. 

Rich LYONS VELVETS, in all the shades, just 
opened this week 

Rich French Novelties in DRESS FABRICS. 

SCOTCH — the great novelty, from 35c. 
to $1 ° pery 

500 Pieces ALL SILK and WOOL LYONS DRESS 
GOODS, 50c. ad = 

WOOL suITI GS, the rare novelties, from 22c. 
per yard. 

5 Cases POPULAR DRESS GOODS, new designs, 
10c., 15c., 18c., 20c.; worth fully double. 


MILLINERY, 


We have added a Jobbing Department. The Whole- 
sale Trade solici 

New Trimmed HATS and BONNETS, PLUSHES, 
VELOURS,Two-Toned RIBBONS, LACES, SCARFS, 
TIES, and MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


SPECIAL! 
LADIES’ COSTUMES, ULOAKS, FURS, 
SHAWLS, &c. 
600 Pair 12-4 BLANKETS at $2 15; worth $5 00. 


Le and GENTS’ UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, &c., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Samples sent free to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 


&@™ Orders solicited. Goods sent, C,O.D., to all parts. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 


STERN BROTHERS 


$2, 34, and 36 West 23d 8t., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, N. Y., 
ARE NOW OFFERING ELEGANT LINES OF 
Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Costumes and Cloaks, 
Furs and Fur Garments, 
Ladies? Undergarments, 
AT PRICES 


Fully 25 per cent. less than any other Establishment 
in the City. 











In addition, our other well-known Departments are 
replete with the finest assortment of Goods ever of- 
fered, at CORRESPONDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


OUR CATALOGUE 
FALL AND WINTER, 


Now ready and mailed upon application. 


Immediate attention to all Orders and 
nq uliries. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, and 36 West 234 St., New | York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Fringes, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads; all the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts. A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo- horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our owu importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and Perith gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention, P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th a 
100 Serap Pictures, 10.! 100 Tranafer, | 











0c.! Py Florat~ 
Motto Cards, We.! 10 Perforated jpeg ae 2 
Chromo Mottoes, 106,! 4 Fine 6x8 Chromos, 10c.! 1 Floral 


Su se, 10c.! all for 50c., postpaid! AGENTS 
WANTE : Gireuls: lars with samples 10c.! 
FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Ma, 


Fowler taken! J. 

uarters for Pictures, Mottoes, Frames, etc. 
= ——s fan sgrey » CARDS 9, no : — 10¢ 
Nenenoatigprbadicelt Star Printing Co, Nonhford, Ct. 


LA! DY Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Neng 
Sree, Boston Nove ty Co., Boston, Mass. 


50 ) CUPID and Swiss Motto, Shells of the Ocean, = 
stylish assorted Cards for 25c.,with name. Agent's 
Outfit, 10c. L. 1. CARD CO., Box’ 12, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BURNETT’s 


ERAGRANY 


lasting (5)(Q) Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 
































Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below w ill be mailed, post- 





paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CE NTS. 


It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Vol. X, 

PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS.............+++0+ No. 7 
TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 

Be Ci ca secdscccessccepeeccceuese gece ep, 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

and Walking Skirt. .............eee--ee-ee ee = ¢ 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER s*@ 
BRETON WRAPPER, ...........0seeeeeeeeees “@ 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 

Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 

Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 

D 00D FORTS OIE). 0.0 cccccccccccccccccccccccce a 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “« 42 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 

Birt... ccccccccccccccccccccsccccseccccccooccs “ 42 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Squere Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Traiued Skirt............... “ 44 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... “« 46 


CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. * 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 

‘ 





* 47 
* 49 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............+eeesees = 2 
Vol. XT. 
PU ADT WRAP TER. << ccccscccccnicccccee 3 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
ike ce dikn Sbdide dass ice siunscstabdndute “iy 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... - @ 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
tint bacleets d06 sb stecescedansneeunebe e 9 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 
Caden cd ccseivicddvcciescsnecesbaccuee ” a 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ......... pe 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ s 3 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... = 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
and Walking Skirt..........cccccccssceceese * 18 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
CN Caseen Shun dnedotecntarssctecnsntescsan ae 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
rm Tis dose coccngnsquciencdesa * 16 
LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 


Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 

and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 

tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 

Bacgd IMMA DOGNR. svc ciccceccsccceccevcts °°. 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 

Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 


aU beds end tencccescsccoccesemesaednecss ae 
Ce We Os o dnt c ccacen ts: cccnccesces “2 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. « 1 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ og 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... oo 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ «5 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. alt 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt................-..-. * 26 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Suilor 

Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 


Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 


OO EE Gis. chneins ence ccc. censcacesse “ 26 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
Pads cececssccccccssccccccccccceces “ 9 


MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 


Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... “- 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt..................... * 30 


INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
Band * 

INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.........+......4. “ 84 

DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 
Prataed Girt... « cccccccdtoscsvcséesscosence * 35 

PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 


Wild FR. oo ccc cesedicnccesteccedentencsecic a 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 

Bound GEILE . ccc i veccsccesc cccswcescscesves “ 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - Skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt............scesesses “* 39 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

away Cont WHR Vest sce cnsc ccc cccctessecsce “ 41 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 


Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 

PUES Rod aing 6 ccaceds cescccsecstenccessce “ 8 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 

Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ “@ 





A Catalogue, not il/ustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 


NEVER, peers, was the word “austere” more mis- 
construed than in the instance of a clergyman in Lan- 
cashire who got a wholesome warning in regard to 
pulpit articulation by discovering in one house which 
e visited the day after preaching from Luke, xix. 21, 

that the servant had gone home with the impression 
that his text had been: “‘I feared thee, because thou 
art an oyster-man!” A Hampshire incumbent recently 
reported in the Pall Mali Gazette some of the blunders 
he had heard made in the marriage service by that class 
of persons who have to pick up the words as best they 
can from hearing them repeated by others. He said 
that in his own aes it was quite the fashion for the 
man, when giving the ring, to say to the woman, 
“With my body I thee wash up, and with al) my hur- 
die goods I thee and thou.” He said the women were 
generally better up in this aed of the service than the 
men. One day, however, a bride startled him by prom- 
ising, in what she supposed to be the language of the 
Prayer-book, to take her husband “ to ’ave and to ‘old 
from this day fortni't, for betterer horse, for richerer 

wer, in siggerness health, to love cherries, and to 

y.” What meaning this extraordinary vow conveyed 
to her own mind the incumbent said it baffled him to 
conjecture. ; 

THE WORD AND THE SPIRIT. 

Mrs. Gusutneton. “My Fred proposed to me by 
means of a little flower.” 

Mrs. Guu. “‘ That is very odd; he told my George 
it was by means of some whiskey and water.” 

——_——~-— — 
SurrasLe Dower ror a Winow—A widower. 


> 
WELL TIMED. 

Parson. ‘ Sorry to see you sleep 80 much in church, 
Mrs. Barkins.” 

Mus. B. “Sleep, Sir? No, Sir.” 

Panson. “ I’m sure you can not tell me what my last 
sermon was about.” 

Mas. B. “ About, Sir? Yes, Sir; about half an hour 
too long.” , 

WICKED OLD MAN. 

Pastor. “ You know, William, what a deal you have 
to be thankful for; you are blessed with health and 
strength, plenty of good things to eat, warm clothes, 
and a comfortable house to live in.” 

Burrursome Peasant. “ Werry true, Sir; but do you 
know sometimes I can't ‘elp thinkin’ as ’ow I ’as it ali 
took out ag’in in corns /” 
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Tue Car Stops. 
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At the close of the recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Dublin a breakfast was given to the mem- 
bers by the Irish Zoological Society at the Gardens in 
Phenix Park. Professor Haughton made a humorous 
pee on the occasion, evaey of the struggles 
that the Zoological Society has had to keep up its ex- 
istence, and the scheming and trickery which its im- 
pecemey had compelled it to resort to. He said, for 
example, that on one occasion, when the poverty of the 
society became extremely great, he and the treasurer 
went as a deputation to the Bank of Ireland and asked 
for a loan of £200, which, to their great surprise, was 
refused. A happy thought then occurred to him, name- 
ly, to offer to deposit a live tiger with the bank as a 
pledge. That offer was made, though for some reason 
or another it was declined by the bank authorities; 
but the loan of £200 was secured. At one time, in or- 
der to raise money, they offered for sale a leopardess 
which had been caged in the Gardens for well-nigh sev- 
enteen years, although she was in good health and con- 
dition for an animal of thatage. He advertised her for 
sale for £30. Several offers of £25 were made, but he 
replied that the market for leopardesses was rising, and 
that those interesting animals no longer continued to 
look down, and that the next advertisement would raise 
the rate to £35. py ee this he was favored with sundry 
offers to take the leopardess, all of which offers, ex- 
cept one, contained a very unpleasant pry, wil about 
the animal's age; but by the blessing of Providence 
one letter made no allusion to that rather delicate sub- 
ject. He sent off the animal at once, and received on 
her arrival a single line by telegraph, expresséd in 
words which showed him that the sender, if an Eng- 
lishman, must have had a strong dash of Irish blood 
in his body. The words were these: “ Mr. So-and-So, 
animal dealer, to the Rev. Dr. Haughton: She is as old 
as the devil.” As a further illustration of the straits 
to which he bad been put to obtain money, he said 
that he had crossed a fine breed of Australian dingoes 
with Labrador water-dogs, and advertised splendid 
watch-dog pups for sale. He sold them off at two 
guineas apiece, until their funds were again replenish- 
ed. All went well while the dogs were pups but when 
the brutes grew up, the wild strain of the sheep-killing 
blood burst ont, and accounts appeared in the news- 
papers of strange, wild-looking animals in Clare, Mayo, 
and Roscommon slaughtering the sheep. He said that, 
from a moral point of view, he ought to resign the post 
of secretary to the society, and had consulted a clerical 
friend on the matter. The latter informed him that 
the case was a difficult one, not provided for in the 
books. He thought, if the doctor’s health allowed it 
he might keep the place some time longer, but advise 
him to retire from it before a great while, to give time 
for repentance. 
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PREPARING FOR COLD WEATHER. 


“There, Maria, I’ve got them to fit tolerably well at last. 


for the other length.” 


Just hold them steady while I run down cellar 





ART PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING WINTER. 
ExTINGUISHED Artist. “ Give me a quart of Prussic Acid to kill Rats!” 











